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Translator’s Preface 


Antonio Tovar, Catedratico of the University of 
Salamanca, is a humanist, philologist, classicist—as wit- 
ness his excellent editions of the Antigone of Sophocles, 
and the Eclogues of Vergil—and one of the leading 
Basque scholars of the present day, being an able succes- 
sor and concomitant of Humboldt, Schuchardt, Uhlen- 
beck, and Bouda. 

The translator deems it an inestimable privilege to be 
permitted to present Tovar’s book, La Lengua Vasca, 
for American students of Basque; and it is his hope that 
the reading of this presentation of the life, history, and 
unique characteristics of the Basque language—which 
speaks eloquently of the soul of the people—may prove 
intriguing to others, leading them to investigate this 
truly mysterious, prehistoric language, still spoken within 
the farthest reaches of the Bay of Biscay, and upon the 
forbidding ridges of the Pyrenees. 

It remains only to express gratitude to Sefior Tovar for 
his extreme generosity and unremitting courtesy. 


H. P. H. 


Author’s Preliminary Note 


These pages do not aspire to take the place of a gram- 
mar—not even to include the more essential portions— 
but to set forth briefly, and in as comprehensive a man- 
ner as possible, the history and the life of the Basque 
language. We have had in mind not only those who, 
possessing no knowledge of the language, have a feeling 
of curiosity about it; but also those who, being Basque 
by birth, know their language fairly well, but perhaps 
without any scientific orientation. 

For my part, since I am not Basque by birth, and have 
acquired all I know of the language almost exclusively 
from books, I am placed in the position of one whose 
point of view is comparative and historic. Apart from the 
undeniably unique quality of the Basque, what has most 
attracted my attention is that element of the language 
which serves to lead in the direction of other linguistic 
worlds. Such a study has served, moreover, to bring to 
light the vigorous personality of this language, which we 
are able to affirm, without any exaggeration, is the sole 
remnant of a linguistic continent of unknown extent 
that was submerged by the waves of Indo-European in- 
vaders, three thousand years ago. Thus we avail ourselves 
of the privilege of looking upon a world of most antique 
aspect, which renders Basque a unique monument for 
the history of our Peninsula and of the whole of Western 
Europe, as well. 


Author’s Note for the 
Second Edition 


The first edition of this treatise having been exhausted, 
it is with great satisfaction that I have prepared a second, 
in which I have corrected several errors, filled in some 
omissions, and gleaned from the advancement of our 
studies. I believe that a need has been fulfilled by my 
book, and I desire to improve it since it has given evi- 
dence of being a serviceable instrument especially for the 
linguist who desires to be initiated into the study of the 
Basque. 

Among the reviews and critiques of which this book 
has been the subject I have appreciated and have utilized 
especially those by R. Lafon (Bulletin Hispanique, L11 
1950, p. 123-26); K. Bouda (Eusko-Jakintza V 1951, p. 
219); and G. Grigaray (in private correspondence). 
Moreover, I am in debt to my colleague, F. Lazaro Car- 
teter, for some observations upon my previous edition. 
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The Basque Language 


I 


On the History of the 
Basque Language 


1. GENERALITIES ON THE ORIGIN AND SURVIVAL OF THE 
BASQUE LANGUAGE 


The fact of the survival of the Basque language is, 
without doubt, one of the most extraordinary of historical 
phenomena. It is the unique case in Europe of the pres- 
ervation of an indigenous language that through several 
millennia has resisted invasions and influences; and while 
it has been, of necessity, penetrated by an indefinite 
number of extraneous elements—not only in its vocab- 
ulary, but also in syntax and morphology—it has never- 
theless maintained its original personality. 

We take our point of departure upon a firm basis estab- 
lished by anthropologists, according to which, as Aran- 
zadi affirms, “the Basques form a body extraneous, or 
foreign to the Occident.” And furthermore, the zone of 
preservation of the Basque dialects is what is known as a 
“relegated area,” that is to say, a region relatively isolated, 
and provided with the circumstances favorable to the 
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preservation of a linguistic state, which has continued 
from a most remote antiquity. 

If we make a rigorous analysis of the connections of 
the Basque, we shall find that he has been isolated from 
a very early period. The area in which Basque is a spoken 
language, we shall discover, has almost the same bound- 
aries on the west, north, and south as in Roman times. 
It extended farther east than at present, perhaps as far 
as the central part of the province of Huesca or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, as far as Lérida. A study of place- 
names in these regions has confirmed many of these 
conclusions, and has relegated to the background the 
theory of the wider extension of the Basque people in 
primitive Spain—a theory advanced by Humboldt. Nor 
does there appear to be a solid basis for the hypothesis 
advanced by Lewy—and in some ways attractive—that the 
Basques belong to a very old racial substratum which at 
one time pervaded the whole Atlantic coast of Europe. 
A sort of conciliation between such an early extension of 
the Basques and the fact of their almost complete isola- 
tion is the theory recently proposed by Uhlenbeck, 
namely, to consider the Basque as a survival of an ex- 
tended language group that included not only the Basque, 
but “other languages of southem Europe no longer 
existing.” 
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2. TESTIMONIES OF THE BASQUE: ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM AQUITANIA; MEDIEVAL DOCUMENTS; THE CODEX 
CALIXTINUS; THE EMILIAN GLOSSES; AUTHORS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


In reality, the most ancient and reliable examples 
of the early Basque language are certain names of persons 
and divinities found in Aquitanian inscriptions, and es- 
pecially those to which Luchaire has called attention. 
Andere and Neseato are found as names for women, 
Gison for a man, which one can readily perceive are the 
Basque words respectively for woman, girl, and man. A 
god is named Aherbelste, which is identical with Basque 
aker beltz, a black buck. In the dedicatory inscription, 
Marti arixoni we recognize the word aritz, meaning an 
oak tree. In the Middle Ages, the testimonials of names 
of persons became increasingly abundant, appearing in 
documents and annals. On the other hand, there are 
brought to light not only proper names, but also appel- 
lations and names of objects that furnish further illus- 
trations of the use of the Basque language. Thus, we 
know that Golvarra, the bald-headed, is a nickname ap- 
pearing as early as 945-50; Gomiz el Gavilan, Gomiz the 
sparrowhawk, is read in a document of 963. We know too 
that aita, father, appears in 980; izurra, fleeting, also in 
980; ozzua (that is, otsoa) the wolf, in 981; ataburu, 
lintel, in 1007; eskerra, the left-handed, in 1024; moza, 
the one shorn or cropped, in 1026; seitegi, place of vul- 
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tures, in 1030; Eneko Beltza, Inigo the Black, and La- 
burra, the short, in 1072; Sancho Begiederra, Sancho of 
the beautiful eyes, in 1080; zarra, the old, zuria, the white, 
and mendicho, hillock, in 1085. Other examples might 
be cited. 

In the Emilian Manuscript, written toward the tenth 
century, and perhaps the most ancient Castilian relic of 
its kind, there are found two glosses (or marginal trans- 
lations) in the Basque tongue. In conformity with a 
recent interpretation, izioqui dugu could correspond to 
meruimur of the text, if izioqui can be explained (izio, 
izeki means to kindle; itzeuki, according to Lizarraga’s 
usage, means to estimate, to appreciate). In regard to the 
other gloss: quec ajutuez dugu is believed to correspond 
to Spanish nos non caigamus, let us not fall, assuming a 
Basco-Romanic starred form: *Caiutu, caer, caido. How- 
ever, Fr. Jrraizoz, on the passage here cited, believes that 
it refers to another contiguous place in the text and 
translates it non nobis sufficit, basing his belief on the 
fact that Biscayan aiutu signifies aiustado, conformed, 
exact, and also conocuieute, conformable. This rendering 
would appear to confirm the Romanic translation of the 
gloss: non conveniet a nobis. 

In 1140 Aimeric Picaud journeyed through the Basque 
country. He is reputed to be the author of the Codex 
Calixtinus, a book setting forth the pilgrimage of Santi- 
ago (St. James). He gives us, besides a brief but most at- 
tractive description of the Basques, a very interesting list 
of words: aragi, flesh; Andrea Maria, the Virgin Mary; 
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araign, fish; echea, the house; iaona, the lord, master; 
gari, wheat; ereguia, the king; iaona done Jacue, the lord 
Santiago; urcia, God; orgi (ogi), bread; ardum (ardo), 
wine; elizera, toward the church; belaterra, the parish 
priest; uric, water; andrea, the lady. 

Medieval epigraphy offers a number of Basque names 
of difficult interpretation. The most interesting is the 
name of God, Jauninco, on a stone of Akadiano (about 
the eleventh century), which is composed of Jaun, Lord, 
and Inco, God. Hence Lord God. The name Inko, which 
appears to be indigenous, is retained in modern Basque 
dialects: Inkoa, Inka, Jinko. On the other hand, Jaun- 
goikoa, Dominus in excelsis, is apparently a Christian 
adaptation of the primitive name. 

It is fitting that we discard from our contemplation 
of the ancient Basque such texts as the Canto de Lelo, 
which is an invention of the “Scrivener of Zornoza,” Juan 
Iniguez de Ibarguen, in the sixteenth century. Further- 
more the Altabiscar Cantua, which was ascribed in those 
early times to the defeat of Roncesvalles, is in reality a 
purely “Ossianesque” invention. 

Outside a few phrases from the fifteenth century, 
Basque quotations are found to a certain extent in the 
writings of Lucio Marineo Siculo (1533), in the con- 
tinuation of the Celestina by Gaspar Gomez (1536), in 
Rabelais (1543), and in Bonaventura Vulcanius (1597). 
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3- BASQUE LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES 


Finally, the publication of the poems of the rector 
of San Miguel Bemado Dechapare under the title, 
Linguae Vasconum Primitiae (Burdeos, 1545) inau- 
gurated the Basque literature. Dechapare is a writer who 
possesses to a profound degree the understanding of and 
feeling for the Basque tongue, and who is not merely 
translating from a foreign language. The other text from 
the sixteenth century of fundamental importance for an 
understanding of the language is the translation of the 
New Testament by Juan de Ligarrague (or Lizarraga) 
dedicated to Juana de Albrit, and printed at La Rochelle 
in 1571. It was accompanied by the church calendar and 
the Christian doctrine, which were obligatory concomi- 
tants of the Protestant Bibles. Lizarraga, “the most 
learned Bascologue,” according to Larramendi, wrote his 
translation in a dialect fundamentally Labourdin, with 
some examples of Bas-Navarrais occidental, which was 
apparently his native speech. The morphological richness 
of this translation contrasts with the somewhat limited 
purity of vocabulary, which is, unfortunately, full of 
mediocrities. Moreover, Larramendi, in the introduction 
to his Dictionary, has noted that the more cultivated 
literary style of the Basque is to be found in the provinces 
on the north side of the Pyrenees, 

We are not here concerning ourselves with a detailed 
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history of the Basque literature, but we shall enumerate 
rapidly some of the chief literary monuments, which may 
aid in an understanding of the development of the 
language. 

Other texts of the sixteenth century are Refranes y 
sentencias comunes en Bascuence, declarades en Ro- 
mance* (Pamplona, 1596). This work is known only 
from one unique example, which has been re-edited by 
Urguijo. Another important text is the Refranes of the 
famous chronicler, Estaban de Garibay, likewise edited 
by Urguijo. The Labourdin savant, Johannes d’Etche- 
berry, opened the seventeenth century; to him we are 
indebted for two works: Noelac eta berce canta espiritual 
berriac (1630), that is, New Christmas Carols and Other 
Spiritual Songs; also, Elicara era-bilteco liburua (1636) 
or, The Book for Use at Church. 

In 1643 appeared, in Burdeos, the work of the rector 
of Sara, Pedro de Axular, entitled: Guero (or, Gueroco 
guero, beginning with the second edition). The modem 
Teprintings of this work have altered the purity and 
elegance of its style, which was considered an admirable 
example of literary Basque and was termed “elegant, 
appropriate, pure and very rich,” by Larramendi. The 
author, Axular, has been justly considered the greatest 
Basque prose writer. 

In 1657 there appeared in Paris the collection of the 
proverbs of Oihenart, followed by his poems. These prov- 


1 Proverbs and Sayings Common in Basque, Exemplifed in Romance 
(especially Spanish). 
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erbs, in number more than five hundred, are drawn from 
the various distinct Basque dialects. They appear not to 
have been collected personally, but to be the result of a 
compilation. They unfortunately abound in inaccuracies, 
and reveal reflections more in line with Romance thought 
than even the writings of the venerable Dechepare. 

Silvain Pouvreau published in Paris, in 1664, a trans- 
lation of the Filotea, and for the purpose of saying 
prayers, the Rosary of St. Francis de Sales. Among other 
translations into Basque, we may cite the Navigaciones 
of Martin of Hoyar sabal (Bayonne, 1677); The Imita- 
tion of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis, translated by the 
priest d’Arambillaga (Bayonne, 1684); and a later trans- 
lation of the same book, by Michael Chourio, appeared 
in Burdeos in 1720. 

Very numerous are the catechisms in the different 
dialects; also books of devotion in general. We may men- 
tion the Catechism of Bayonne (1st ed., 1733) and the 
Guiristinoen Doctrina laburra,? many times reprinted 
and in abbreviated form. The first edition was published 
likewise in the same year, 1733. 


4. BASQUE LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


A new epoch in the understanding and recognition 
of Basque was opened by the Jesuit Father, Manuel de 
Larramendi, whose dates ate 1690 to 1766. He was born 
at Andvain and died at Loyola. He first published, at 

2 The brief Christian Doctrine. 
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Salamanca in 1728, a treatise entitled: De la antiguedad 
y universatidad del Bascuenze en Espafia . .. Demonstra- 
cion previa al Arte que se dara a luz desta lengua.* This 
work was immediately followed by his second book: El 
impossible vencido Arte de la lengua bascongada* (Sala- 
manca, 1729). This was the first grammar of the Basque 
language. It is regarded today as a very important work, 
it attracts attention to the study of the dialects, and re- 
veals painstaking analysis, despite the author’s eagerness, 
apparently, to reduce the Basque language to the “art” 
of Latin and Greek grammar, to which it is decidedly 
resistant. 

His Tri-Lingual Dictionary of Spanish, Basque, and 
Latin ® (San Sebastian, 1745) completes the list of the 
writings of Larramendi. This is really his magnum opus. 
It must be admitted, however, that etymological pre- 
occupation dominates the work; he exhibits a penchant 
for deriving Latin and Romanic words from Basque. As 
a matter of fact, the preoccupation for arriving at the 
origins of the Basques and uniting them with the primi- 
tive inhabitants of Spain, on the part of such writers as 
Andres de Poca and Esteban de Garibay, in the sixteenth 
century, and of Baltasar de Echave, Arnauld Oihenart, 
and Fr. Joseph de Moret in the seventeenth century, 
resolved itself into the theme of major importance among 

3 Concerning the Antiquity and Universality of the Basques in Spain 
. . . First Demonstration of the Art Which Will Shed Light upon 
Their Language. 


4 The Impossible Vanquished; the Art of the Basque Language. 
5 Diccionario trilingue del Castellano, Bascuenze y Latin. 
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Bascologists of the eighteenth century. Captain Don 
Juan de Perocheguy published, in Barcelona (1732) a 
pamphlet entitled: Origin y antiguedad de la lengua 
bascongada y de la nobleza de Cantabria . . . en que se 
hace ver que dicha lengua fue la primera que se hablo en 
el mundo y la misma que traxo Tuval a Espaiia, en el ano 
1800 de la Creacién.* From this “portion” of the title 
one may judge how far the eagerness proceeded to solve 
the problem of the origin and antiquity of the Basque, 
and, we must admit, quite justly. Larramendi, in his 
Diccionario and in his Corographia de Guipizcoa, still 
moves among similar conceptions, and writes thus: “If 
the first settler of Spain, be he Tubal or Tarcis, should 
listen to Guipizcoans speaking today, he could compre- 
hend their speech without the use of a dictionary, and in 
no need of an interpreter, unless perchance he had for- 
gotten his own language.” The savant, Mayans y Siscar, 
in his Origines de la lengua espajiola,” continues the 
perplexity arising between Cantabrians and Basques; but 
he points out clearly the mixed character of the Basque 
language, and the influence of the Latin and the Romanic 
languages upon it, while at the same time not denying 
to it “a great antiquity.” In addition, he takes account 
of the great influence Basque has exercised upon 
Castilian. 

* Origin and Antiquity of the Basque Language, and of the Nobility 
of Cantabria, in which it is shown that the language mentioned was the 


first spoken in the world, and was the same that Tubal brought to Spain, 
in the year 1800 after the Creation. 


7 Ongins of the Spanish Language. 
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In 1741 there appeared in Bayonne a second Basque 
grammar with the title Gramdatica escuaraz eta francesez,® 
ascribed to the royal notary, Harriet. Toward the middle 
of the eighteenth century a great Labourdin stylist ap- 
peared: Juan de Haraneder, parish priest of San Juan de 
Luz. He translated anew the Filotea of St. Francis de 
Sales; also the Lucha espiritual,* which had been trans- 
lated previously by Pouvreau; and also the New Testa- 
ment. This last mentioned work was revised by Harriet 
but remained unpublished until 1855. Haraneder’s New 
Testament in the Labourdin dialect is recognized today 
as “one of the greatest texts of the modem literary 
idiom,” according to Yrigaray. The greater number of 
the Basque texts that followed were principally books of 
devotion, such as the Ejercicios of St. Ignatius, edited by 
Fr. Augustin Cardavaraz; some spiritual songs; and the 
Testamen cabarrico eta berrico historioa’® (Bayonne, 
1777). 

Fr. Florez comes in at this point in our history, with 
his Cantabria (1748) comprising a polemic upon the 
Basque origins in Spain. His thesis was that the Basques 
were not ancient Cantabrians; and he assumes several 
different languages prevalent in ancient Spain. There 
was a reply to this thesis offered by Ozaeta and Gallaiz- 
tegu, defending the “primitive Basquism” in Spain. This 
they did with a book entitled La Cantabria vindicada y 

8 A [comparative] Grammar of Basque and French, 


9 Spiritual Struggle. 
10 The History of the Old and the New Testament. 
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demostrada™ (Madrid, 1779). A third member of the 
controversy defending Father Florez is Father Risco, who 
published (Madrid, 1779) El P. Henrique Florez vindi- 
cado del vindicador de la Cantabria (Vindication of Fr. 
Florez, the Champion of the Cantabrian Theory). The 
controversy continued in outspoken rivalry; and leaving 
aside other less important documents, there is one worthy 
of mention: it appeared in Madrid in 1803 from the pen 
of Don Pedro Pablo de Astarloa, with this extended title: 
Apoldgia de Ja lengua Bascongada o ensayo critico, filo- 
s6fico, de sa perfeccién y antiguedad, y sobre todas las que 
se conocen: en respuesta a los reparos propuestos en el 
diccionario geografico, histérico de Espafia.’” The Arabist, 
Condé took up the contest, writing under the pseudo- 
nym L, A. C., curate of Montuenga, in an essay, Censura 
critica (Madrid, 1804), wherein he opposed Astarloa’s 
theories. The latter responded with some anonymous 
Reflexiones filoséficas within the same year. 

On the other hand, Juan Bautista Erro y Azpiroz took 
up the question of the antiquities of Spain in relation to 
the Basques, in his book Alfabeto de la lengua primitiva 
de Espafia y explicacién de sus mas antiquos monumen- 
tos, de inscripciones y medallas ** (Madrid, 1806). This 
book was, much later, translated into English and French; 


11 Cantabria Vindicated and Demonstrated. 

12 A Defense of the Basque Language, or a critical, and philosophical, 
study of its perfection and antiquity, and upon all that is known, in 
Tespect to the proposed restorations (and revisions) in the geographical 
and historical dictionary of Spain. 

13 The Alphabet of the Primitive Language of Spain, and Explanation 
of Its Most Ancient Monuments, Inscriptions, and Coins. 
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and, in its turn, was disputed by Condé in a new Censura 
Critica del Alfabeto primitivo de Espafia, published the 
same year. A new reply was made by Erro: Observaciones 
filosdficas, published in Pamplona in 1807. Emo, faithful 
to his theories, continued to insist upon them still later, 
and in an even more unintelligible form in his work, EI 
mundo primitivo, o examen filoséfico de la antiguedad y 
cultura de Ia naci6n vascongada (Madrid, 1815). 


5 AND 6. HUMBOLDT AND HIS BASQUE FRIENDS. PUBLI- 
CATIONS IN BASQUE DURING THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The controversy on the primitive Basques reached 
the proportions of a European range with the works of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, first with his Berichtigungen 
und Zusaetze zum . . . Mithridates iiber die Cantabrische 
oder Baskische (Berlin, 1817); then later, with his 
famous Priifung der Untersuchungen iiber die Urbe- 
wohner Hispaniens vermittelst der Vaskischen Sprache 1° 
(Berlin, 1821). The acceptance by Humboldt, funda- 
mentally, of the thesis of Astarloa—that is to say, the 
thesis of Garibay, Meret, and others—was conclusive; and 
in reality it was not particularly beneficial to the question 
of the antiquities of Spain. The “Basco-Iberianism’” pre- 

14 Corrections and Additions to the . . . Mithridates upon the Canta- 
brian or Basque Language. 


15 Examination of the Investigations upon the Original Inhabitants 
of Spain, by Means of the Basque Language. 
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vailed notwithstanding, sufficiently, and in a manner at 
times unsuspected, over the studies of ethnology and 
language, instigated and carried on in Spain. We shall 
return to a consideration of this question later. 

Thus far it is undeniable that the extraordinary interest 
in the language was the principal attraction to the study 
of the Basque problem. It might easily be believed that 
the romanticism, which in many languages of Europe 
is indicative of the potentialities of these vernaculars, 
would finally go a long way toward creating a Basque 
literature. And yet there do not appear to be, at that 
time, any original literary creations of great value in the 
venerable Basque language. 

The priest, Don Juan Antonio Moguel y Urquiza 
(1754-1804), undertook on the side of Astarloa a work 
more substantial than his. He commenced with some 
“Basque versions of various speeches and orations se- 
lected from the great Latin authors, or, a practical dem- 
onstration of the purity, richness, and eloquence of the 
Basque idiom, contrary to the pronouncements of various 
foreign writers, and also in opposition to certain Basques, 
who possess only a superficial understanding of their 
native speech.” (This is a translation of the equally 
voluble Spanish title.) This book was published at Tolosa 
in 1802. Furthermore, the priest wrote books of devotion 
and grammatical studies, of which Humboldt made use; 
and he participated in the discussion on the utilization 
of Basque for investigating the antiquities of Spain. 

The figure of Augustin Chaho (b. Tardets 1810; d. 
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Bayonne 1858) may be regarded as representative of the 
new currents in Basque literature. His first pamphlet, 
Azti-begia,’* dates from 1834. He published in French a 
Journey in Navarre During the Insurrection of the 
Basques (Paris, 1836), and, also in French in the same 
year, Grammatical Studies on the Basque Language, in 
collaboration with A. Th. d’Abbadie, as well as a chart 
exhibiting the relationships between Basque and San- 
skrit; he essayed also to write a dictionary, which was not 
completed. Thanks to the eager efforts of George Borrow, 
the English writer and Gypsy scholar, there was pub- 
lished at Madrid in 1838 a translation of the Gospel of 
St. Luke in the Guiptzcoan dialect; unfortunately, this 
rendering is rather defective. 

The first scholar to apply more vigorous methods to 
the study of Basque dialectology was Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte. He published, consecutively, various trans- 
lations of the Gospel of St. Matthew and other Biblical 
texts of a number of different authors into Souletin, 
Biscayan, and Narvarrais dialects; the “Song of the Three 
Children in the Furnace at Babylon” he rendered in 
eleven subdialects, Crowning these labors is his linguistic 
chart of the Basque country (London, 1863) in which 
are indicated the territorial boundaries of the Basque 
language together with its dialectal variations. Undoubt- 
edly his greatest work is La verbe basque en tableaux, 
published in London in 180g. In this book the Prince has 
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exhibited his precise scholarship; it is still a standard work 
on the Basque verb. 

We shall omit for the present some works on the study 
of the Basque that are concerned with the scientific bib- 
liography of the language; we are confining ourselves to 
pointing out the principal sources for the study of the 
language. As an example of the novel, Les échos du pas 
de Roland, by J. B. Dasconaquerre, was begun to be pub- 
lished in a Basque translation, but remained for a time 
incomplete. It was eventually completed through the co- 
operation of Vinson and published at Bayonne in 1870. 

We must mention also the popular poetry in Basque, 
which lives in the songs and assemblies of the people. 
This type of poetry does not really enter into the litera- 
ture, since these poems are not published, and scarcely 
ever written down. Thus Iparraguirre, the bard, presented 
his poems on holiday occasions and at banquets, spoken 
or sung, as we realize is the case among primitive peo- 
ples. There seems to be something that apparently pre- 
vented Basque from being early converted into a written 
literature. Its primitive characteristics were doubtless a 
great inconvenience, and were potent in preventing its 
development. 

The spoken literature of Basque has retained certain 
primitive traces, such as in its connection with music, in 
the freedom of its inspiration, in its not being written 
down, and in its traditional character. Just there, never- 
theless, it has been nourished by those forces. 

The recent endeavors to create a Basque literature 
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based on the fusing together of the several dialects into 
a common tongue—a project in which, unfortunately, 
political considerations have weighed excessively—are not 
for us to pass judgment upon here. A present-day literary 
history of the Basque people has apparently not yet come 
alive; there is lacking complete orientation, and there 
exist no published bibliographies. One truly great monu- 
ment of the Basque literature—great in that the soul of 
popular poetry there finds shelter—is the long poem en- 
titled Euskaldunak (The Basques) by Nicolas Ormaet- 
xea, under the pen name “Orixe,” and published at 
Zarauz as recently as 1950. 


7. THE PRESERVATION OF THE BASQUE LANGUAGE 


The problem of the reason for the preservation of 
the Basque language is truly a difficult one. If we con- 
sider the language in its history, a comparison with the 
texts of the sixteenth century will indicate to us that the 
evolution of the language moved at a very slow rate of 
speed. The morphology has evidently become impov- 
erished; the sole exception is the verb, which is involved 
in great complication. As a matter of fact, insofar as a 
Basque is bilingual, he tends to simplify his methods of 
expression in conformity with the abstract and candid 
thought that prevails in the Romance languages. As far 
as vocabulary is concerned, it is perceptively the same 
now as it was in the sixteenth century; the zones of 
dialect, moreover, as far as we know, retain the same 
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distribution as formerly. The same diminishing of the 
Basque territory has not continued on so large a scale 
during the historical epochs. In general, the Basque na- 
tion was not Romanized, with the exception of a few 
isolated spots in Alava and Navarre. Only the modem 
conditions of life (communications, travel, industrializa- 
tion, the school, radio, military service) have, in these 
later epochs, hastened the process of the disappearing of 
the Basque. His bilingualism is today general, and this 
fact holds grave consequences for the internal structure 
of the language. 

Despite these circumstances, the reason for the wide 
preservation of the Basque tongue may reside, as Caro 
Baroja maintains, in these circumstances: that the Ro- 
manization was not only incomplete, but it was inter- 
tupted; that Christianity was late in being accepted by 
the Basques; the fact that the Basques continued free 
and outside the Kingdom of the Visigoths, and proved 
the only survivals from Romanization, “ancient and 
interrupted.” 

An analysis of the Latin elements in the Basque idiom 
indicates effectively to us that the antique strata of these 
elements must be anterior to the fifth century. Words 
such as pake or bake, peace; pike, fish; erregue, king; 
errota, mill, carry us back to an epoch prior to the pal- 
atalization of the intervocalic velars and the sonantizing 
of the intervocalic surds; phenomena which the gram- 
marians locate at the close of the ancient era. Moreover, 
there are very ancient elements appearing in place-names, 
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which penetrate deeply into all the remote comers of the 
Basque country. Such are, for example: Amalain, from 
Aemilianum; Ballariain, from Valerianum; Durango, 
from Duranicum. 

Finally, the penetration of certain Latin elements into 
the original morphology of Basque must have occurred 
very early. Some of the examples may be of interest: -tu 
from the Latin participle in -tus, used in forming verbs, 
often form Latin roots: contrastatu, arrapatu, salvatu. 
There are also some true denominatives from stems of 
antique background, such as arritu, obscured, from arri, 
stone; garbitu, to clean, from garbi, clean; or, without 
obvious etymology, saldu, to sell; galdu, to lose; sartu, to 
enter. Thus, also, according to Schuchardt, -eta as indica- 
tion of the plural; for example, mendi-an, in the moun- 
tain, but mendi-eta-n, in the mountains, emanating 
doubtless from the Latin plural of neuters in -etum, so 
abundant in Romanic languages. 

The relative lack of communication in the Basque 
country is another cause of the retention of the pre- 
Romanic language. In our judgment, the reason that 
those peoples were the least Romanized of the inhabi- 
tants of Spain—particularly those in the North—is that 
the Basques alone spoke a non-Indo-European language. 
The Cantabrians, the Asturians, and the Galicians had 
been Indo-Europeanized, as we see clearly from their 
names for men and places; the affinity of their languages 
with Latin was, too, a favorable element in their definite 
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Romanization. The Basque was instead a language totally 
different, which had resisted even the advance of various 
Indo-European invasions, and had maintained complete 
opposition to assimilation. 


II 


Results of Comparative 
Study 


8. BASQUE AND CAUCASIAN 


The problem of the origins of the Basque language 
can be contemplated today in a manner distinct from 
that which was presented prior to Schuchardt. Today we 
are able to affirm as being a truth of common acceptance 
that in fundamental and typical characteristics, and in 
many elements of vocabulary, the Basque resembles the 
complex Caucasian group, which assumes a relationship 
most remote in time and which we carry back several 
millennia. 

The Caucasian languages present characteristics pro- 
foundly diverse the one from the other, but the relation- 
ship of the Basque appears not to exclude any one of 
these differences. Resemblances between the Basque and 
several languages of the Caucasus are related to the 
passivity of the verb, a most important phase, and con- 
veys along with it other fundamental coincidences, such 
as the existence of the ergative case, or case of agent, 
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seen both in the Basque and in the northern Caucasian 
languages. Then, too, there is the intercalation in the 
verb itself of grammatical elements that express the ob- 
ject and even the indirect object. A very interesting co- 
incidence, moreover, is found in the formation of caus- 
ative verbs with an element -ra, for example, Basque, 
ibilli, to go; e-ra-billi, to make to go, to move; ikusi, to 
see; era-kutsi, to cause to see; ikasi, to learn; e-ra-katsi, to 
instruct. We find the same in the Abkhaz language. The 
i which characterizes the dative in Basque appears as 
fJe-ji-ja in the Avar of the district of Andi. Basque -antz, 
-ontz, denoting direction, is found similarly in Abkhaz 
and Ubykh; -gan, with, appears in Georgian; xe, which 
in Basque serves as the sign of identification (the same, 
the very same) appears in various groups of Northern 
Caucasian. The negative ez (Biscayan ze in verbs) is 
shown in Chechen as ca; Ingush, ce; Bats, co—the three 
Central Caucasian vernaculars. Basque and Caucasian 
languages of all groups characterize the preterite by -n. 
The relative pronoun is -n in Basque, -ni in Mingrelian. 

The forms of the personal pronouns coincide clearly; 
Lis ni (and in the verbs n- as prefix and -t as suffix) in 
Basque; and it is n and d in Caucasian languages of the 
northeast. To the -k of the pronoun of the second person 
masculine, corresponds g in all the Kartvelian dialects. 
“We” is gu in Basque, gw for gv in Georgian; gu in 
Mingrelian; to zu, ye, there correspond similar forms in 
numerous Caucasian languages of the north and of the 
central part. 
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In the consideration of the vocabulary, where the num- 
ber of parallels is impressive, many resemblances are 
difficult to prove. Their abundance, however, would ap- 
pear to exclude a mere chance contingency, and one is 
led to think upon a relationship going back to a remote 
period. Bouda has set in order such parallels so as to draw 
out historical and cultural consequences; and it is highly 
significant that, while there abound coincidences in the 
words appropriate to cattle-raising and agriculture, the 
corresponding words for metals and their uses fail com- 
pletely. 

We shall now cite some examples of related words 
Basque zortze eight; explained as Caucasian; Basque 
lagun companion, Circassian legho; Basque oldu to be 
moist, Georgian ole morass; Basque lur, land, Avar I’ 
beneath; Basque Jarre prairie, Svanic lare the same; 
Basque irakurri to read, Lazic-and Mingrelian k’or, Geor- 
gian k’r to join, to gather; Basque erdi half, Lazic Min- 
grelian Georgian ri to divide; Basque josi to stitch, sew, 
Georgian k’otch’ to tie; Basque (h)itz a word, Georgian 
pici an oath; Basque sagar an apple, Agul zaxar the same; 
Basque garagar, rye, Agul and Tabassarian gargar, Kurin 
gerger; Basque negar a tear (from the eyes), Udie neg, 
Mingrelian ngara; Basque (h)obi tomb, Avar xob, Lak 
haw; Basque eo weave, eio braid, Circassian we to braid; 
Basque oldar impulse, Georgian xId to leap. From the 
pronoun of the first person plural the Basque derives 
guraso fathers, father and mother, Georgian gvari family. 

And thus while there are hundreds, perhaps even 
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thousands of parallels that are impressive because of their 
number, and produce something undeniable, yet we rec- 
ognize that the same relationships among the Caucasian 
languages are far from being precisely determined. Still 
the Basque-Caucasian relationship, seen but imperfectly 
by the Spaniard, Fita, and confirmed by studies each 
time more systematic on the part of Schuchardt, Trom- 
betti, Uhlenbeck, Dumégil, Bouda, and Lafon, is a re- 
vealing fact that carries us back to epochs remote and 
mysterious. Of the prehistory of the Caucasus there is 
known as yet extremely little to enable us to establish 
the relationship between the cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean and Western Europe, but light may be shed some 
day. The prehistorian, O. Minghin, has even outlined an 
extensive theory to explain the possibility of the arrival 
of Caucasian elements in the Occident during the third 
millennium before our era. 


Qg. BASQUE AND URALO-ALTAIC; BASQUE AND PALEO- 
SIBERIAN 


More uncertain are the relationships of Basque with 
other remote languages; and for that reason we shall not 
tarry long on their consideration. A mutual parentage of 
Basque and the Uralo-Altaic tongues has its defenders. 
Among these are Charencey, J. Karst, and P. Fouché; the 
second mentioned is the least convincing. Many au- 
thorities on Hungarian and other Finno-Ugrian Jan- 
guages have apparently discovered that Basque has 
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affinities with those tongues; among these savants, F. 
Ribary holds first place. He has shown that in the matter 
of the order of words the Basque phrase is reminiscent 
of the Uralo-Altaic type, and on the other hand the 
coincidences of vocabulary appear in some instances sur- 
prising. For example, the Spanish izquierdo, Basque 
ezker, left-handed, is interpreted as derived from a sup- 
posed form *esku-erdi, that is to say, “middle hand,” 
which corresponds to the Finno-Ugrian manner of ex- 
pressing the names of parts of the body that are alike. So 
the Hungarian fel szem, middle eye, that is to say, one 
of the two eyes. 

There appears to be no dearth of defenders to connect 
Basque with even more distant families. Recently pub- 
lished is the work of K. Bouda in which he attempts to 
connect Basque with Kamchadal, Koriak, and in partic- 
ular with Chukche, The theory has merited the attention 
and critique of Uhlenbeck. 

Some parallels are surprising; for example, Chukche 
org, ory, sled, sleigh; Dagestanic, urkura, cradle; Avar, 
hoko; Tabassanian aq; Circassian, Koe, Qabard, goe, and 
so back to Basque orga, cart. The Caucasic here appears 
to make a connecting link between the two extremes of 
Eurasia. 

A synthesis has been boldly set forth by Lewy, accord- 
ing to which he considers that Basque, Caucasic, Chuk- 
che and certain other languages rarely studied, are the 
remnants of a linguistic state anterior to the expansion 
of the four gigantic language families: Indo-European, 
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Indo-Chinese, Uralo-Altaic, and Semitic. These great lan- 
guage groups apparently smothered the previous idioms, 
according to Lewy, except in certain relegated zones or 
isolated areas. 


10. BASQUE AND HAMITIC (SEMITIC) 


The relationship with Africa is evident in the 
Basque, not actually in the intimate structure of the 
idiom, but particularly in the vocabulary. G. von der 
Gabelenz, and subsequently with even more accuracy 
Schuchardt and L. Reinisch, have been able to disclose 
lexical correspondences, the numerous examples of which 
militate against any mere chance coincidence, and go far 
to affirm a primitive relationship with the Hamitic 
(Semitic) languages. Thus: zaldi, beltz, ibai (Basque) 
appear to correspond to a primitive Ibero-Hamitic back- 
ground. Again, Basque aker, a buck, is equivalent to 
Berber iker, akar mutton, Hebrew kar lamb. Basque 
umerri, lamb, is identical with Assyrian ummeri, and 
equals Arabic immar. Basque anai, brother, equals Berber 
ana; Basque nagusi, lord, is Saho nugus and Hebrew 
nogés; the possessive element en is found both in Basque 
and in Berber, also in Egyptian. Again, the n character- 
izes the first person singular in the Basque pronoun ni, in 
Galla ani, and we recall the corresponding ending ni in 
the Semitic verb. 

In some instances the African coincidence does not 
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exclude a seemingly Caucasic relationship, as, for ex- 
ample, in the word for ass: Basque asto, Berber, ezet, 
ezed, Abkhaz, atssad,>Circassian sid; the word for fox: 
Basque azari, Libyan bassaria, Coptic basar, Qabard baze; 
the word for stone: Basque (h)arri, Agan karin or xarin, 
Lak caru, Armenian khar, Berber akerkur, a pile of stone, 
and thus the Mediterranean root, kar, which appears in 
Carrara, Carpathian, and elsewhere. 

The vehicle of this relationship, criticized in our judg- 
ment with excessive skepticism by E. Zyhlarz, is un- 
doubtedly a Hispanic people of African origin, Granted 
that the connection be very remote, yet the Almerians of 
about 3,000 B.c., or the carriers of the agrarian culture 
that existed in Spain from about 2,000 B.c., or at least the 
Iberians within historic times will serve us perfectly in 
explaining this problem without taking into consider- 
ation the fact that prehistorians speak of Hamites as 
being in the whole of Western Europe, and that in the 
occidental substratum that crops out in the Celtic 
tongues Pokorny has discovered Hamitic elements. 

The occurrence of -en (which in Iberian is a species of 
relative, or a pronoun of reference) as a possessive suffix 
in Basque (where at times it also serves as a relative pro- 
noun) may serve as an indication to us-of the manner 
in which Basque, with that astonishing facility for in- 
corporation it possesses, has taken up and enclosed within 
itself morphological elements of African origin. 

In spoken Berber today, one says tamazirt ens, country 
of him, an expression similar to that found in ancient 
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Egyptian for denoting possession. We believe it has been 
proved that phrases in Iberian such as ildubeles eban and 
balceadin isbedarticer ebanen signify respectively rock of 
Ildubeles and rock of Balceadin (son of) Isbedaticer. In 
Basque, on the other hand, in place of an expression in 
the indirect genitive, we have a true suffix of possession. 
Thus Peruren arria, the rock of Peter, or a relative pro- 
noun, zaitada-n partea, the part which is to me. 

The establishing of a science of Hamitic linguistics, 
already sufficiently long delayed, will succeed in shedding 
light, beneficially, upon these studies. 


11, BASQUE AND IBERIAN 


Aside from this, we must mention what has been 
said and written regarding the identification of the 
Basque and the Iberian. The acceptance by Humboldt 
of the old theories of the early writers on Basque, and 
the unwarranted effect this doctrine had upon European 
understanding of the problem, without any previous 
serious judgment, has led to the error of so-called Basque- 
Iberianism. This theory consists purely and simply in 
confusing the Basque with the Iberian, and in believing 
that Basque is itself simply the “neo-Iberian” language. 
(So Gerland, and Menendez Pidal.) Another phase of 
the theory is that the Iberian decline can be explained 
through the medium of the Basque (Schuchardt). 

The interpretation of the Iberian characters by Gomez- 
Moreno, and the recent contributions and discoveries 
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that have tripled the material known in Habner’s time, 
place before us a new phase of the problem. Naturally, 
no Iberian text can be deciphered solely by means of a 
knowledge of the Basque. To be sure, in the vocabulary 
a few elements appear certain. For example, -etar, a sufhx 
found on various Iberian coins from the East, coincides 
with the Basque ethnic suffix found in such names as 
Saitabietar, those of Saetabis; Irundar, of Irdn; basseritar, 
he of the village. Such apparent coincidences are, how- 
ever, very few by which to sustain Basco-Iberian identity. 
The famous inscription Gudua deisdea, which has also 
been read gudua deitzdea, and has been translated “the 
call of war”—though in reality a literal reading would 
be “the war the call”(?)—is too brief; and it exhibits 
syntax unknown to Basque, without taking into account 
that the words gudua and deitu do not pertain to the 
primitive Basque vocabulary. 

The Basques are not Iberians, according to archae- 
ological data, nor were they culturally “Iberized,” al- 
though at the beginning of the fully historical epoch 
the Boscos bordered on Aragon with the Iberians. Com- 
mon substrata and the influence interchanged between 
contiguous languages—usually active between prehistoric 
types of culture—explain sufficiently these parallels, and 
some others that are pointed out in the vocabulary. 
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12. BASQUE AND THE LANGUAGES OF THE WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


We shall not discuss, since it is a theme most diffi- 
cult, the relationships of Basque with the problematical 
languages of the West and of the Mediterranean. The 
Pyrenees and the Alps exhibit certain common terms; 
such is Hispanic arrugia, found in Pliny, meaning a 
“vein-stone of a mine.” This corresponds to Piedmontese 
and Tesino, rugia; Trentino, rogia; Basque, arroita; 
Spanish, arroyo. Again, Alpine camox is Spanish gamuza, 
and French chamois. Moreover Cerdena offers such co- 
incidences as Sardinian, bega; Spanish, vega, from a pro- 
posed *ibaica; Basque, ibi, ibai, river; ibar, estuary; and 
in the Pyrenees, ibon, a lake. 

The idea proposed by V. Bertoldi concerning the 
Basque, namely, that “it is a close, and organic residue 
of the idioms of the Mediterranean type autochthonous 
in Iberia,” will have to be proved. Better appears the 
view that the Basque has unified and reduced to a proper 
organization elements of disparate origin, some among 
them Mediterranean, as well as African and Eurasian. 


13. CELTIC AND LATIN PENETRATIONS 


More obvious is an Indo-European element in the 
Basque. Celtic words can be recognized with certainty, 
such as the numeral ogei meaning twenty, a score; andere, 
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lady; (h)artz, a bear; tegui, a shed, or hut; mando, a mule. 

But doubtless in connection with this occidental sub- 
stratum that we have pointed out, there were also waves 
of pre-Celtic Indo-Europeans in contact with the Basque. 
These invaders are called Ligurians, Illyrians, and Illyrio- 
Ambiones. It is certain that a diffusion has been attrib- 
uted to these peoples extending from the confines of 
Russia as far as Portugal in the southwest, and from the 
Baltic to the Mediterranean. In Basque there are some 
words that can be traced to these nations, but their dif- 
erentiation from Celtic loan-words or borrowings is not 
always easy to determine. 

The Latin, on the other hand, certainly entered into 
the Basque. Roman inscriptions prove that the reputed 
isolation of the Basque fastnesses was far from being 
complete. The old Roman roads passed along by Ron- 
cesvalles, as well as from Jaca to Oloron, from Pamplona 
to Oyarzun, and from Pamplona again to Vitoria and 
Briviesca. Furthermore, we have already alluded to the 
fact that loan-words and other borrowings prove the an- 
tiquity of this penetration and place it in times anterior 
to the barbarian invasion. In the place-names, we find 
introduced Latin of the imperial epoch retained in its 
original phonetics, and, too, lacking the alterations char- 
acteristic of the Romanic languages. 
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14. BASQUE AND ROMANIC, GERMAN, AND ARABIC 


In a certain sense Basque is a Romanic language, 
and as such several writers have considered it. A high 
percentage of its vocabulary is Romanic, and not only 
that, but many elements of the morphology and the 
phenomena of syntax can be explained only from contact 
with Latin and the Romance languages. 

Christianity, which was accepted very tardily in the 
Basque homeland, and did not triumph completely there 
until the eleventh century, brought in an additional con- 
tribution of Latino-Romance elements, such as arima, 
breath or soul (Latin anima); gurutz, cross (Latin crux); 
eliza, church (Latin ecclesia); gorputz, body (Latin 
corpus). The Basque received all this copious addition 
from a foreign, alien source, with an unusual capacity 
for ready assimilation. Such a capacity is common to all 
mixed languages; English especially is a marked example. 
Uhlenbeck speaks of this characteristic of Basque: “It 
gives evidence of receiving influences, or inter-actions, 
a blending and harmonizing which lead back to very 
remote ages.” 

Germanic has left behind, without doubt from the 
Visigoths and Franks, a few words in the Basque. Thus. 
buruki, birch-tree, records the Germanic form very closely. 
Likewise gudu (guda) war, may be of Germanic origin. 

In regard to Arabic, it is surprising and a clear proof 
of the incorporating and conservative nature of the 
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Basque that a number of elements have survived in an 
area well isolated from the Arabs until the eleventh 
century. Doubtless the influences from Aragon were very 
much alive even in that century. In no other manner 
can we explain the independent forms of the Arabic 
received normally among the Romanic peoples who 
were neighbors to the Basque. Thus there were mertxica, 
a peach (Spanish alberchigo, more directly from the 
Arabic); alcandora (obviously Arabic), a man’s shirt; 
azukra, sugar (Spanish azucar, Arabic is both languages); 
azok-egun, market-day (from zoco). Compare Spanish 
zoca, a square or place. Other instances might be cited. 

The complexity of the Romanic element in Basque 
is very extensive, just as are likewise the purely Basco- 
Romanic relationships. The Basque substratum theory 
has been employed opportunely, and not without foun- 
dation, to certain particulars of the differing Romanic 
dialects. The vocalism of Spanish—its five vowels pre- 
cisely the same as the Basque, its resistance everywhere 
to an initial f, particularly in primitive Castilla (Amaya, 
lo Bureba, Campo, and la Montana)—these have been 
acclaimed (by Pidal) as characteristics originating in 
primitive Castilla, owing to a substratum (or abstratum) 
which was Basque. On the other hand, certain charac- 
teristics of Gascon such as the identical loss of initial f; 
the different constructions of the object of a transitive 
verb, according as it is animate or inanimate (Spanish: 
veo al padre, I see the father; but, veo Ia casa, I see the 
house); the “demonstrativity” (Lewy) of expressions such 
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as Spanish Ie dije al padre, equivalent to Basque aitari 
esan diot, he said it to the father, with the dative re- 
peated—these constructions perhaps can be explained 
thanks to the substrate or close proximity of Basque. 

But even greater is the influence of the Romanic upon 
the Basque. The larger part of Basque vocabulary as well 
as the literature is Romanic, and the influence of the 
Romance languages in the morphology and syntax is far- 
reaching. Let us examine as examples the following lin- 
guistic and grammatical phenomena: (1) The formation 
of the periphrastic future of the type, egingo dat I shall 
do it, equivalent to the Spanish idiom, I have it to do 
(helo de hacer) in preference to antique forms with -ke 
which some dialects retain; (2) also, the conditional 
egingo nuen, I should do it, equivalent to Spanish habialo 
de hacer, I had it to do; (3) the contrast of absolute 
time with relative time; (4) the concord of the inherited 
Latin tenses; (5) the usage of the courteous address vos 
with zu, as well as that of usted with berori, thou thyself; 
(6) the tendency to make of zein a relative similar to 
the relative sign in Romanic; (7) formations such as 
noruai (Spanish cualquier, whichever, whoever) zernac, 
cualquier cosa anything. All these phenomena are ob- 
viously veritable linguistic tracings explainable only by 
a continuous penetration of Romanic elements. 

A proof of the influence of the neighboring Romanic 
languages we find in certain differences among the 
Spanish-Basque and the French-Basque dialects. These 
dialects reveal their respective relationships to the prin- 
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cipal languages to the north and south of the Pyrenees. 
For example, there is the conjugation of intransitive verbs 
with izan to the north of Bidasoa while on the south 
side, following the ancient texts, the same auxiliary euki 
is employed both with transitive and with intransitive 
verbs. Thus Azkue points out Biscayan forms such as 
urten dot, I have departed, in place of urten naiz; and 
egon neban, rise, for igon nintgan, which cannot be ex- 
plained, in our judgment, except through Castilian in- 
fluence. Furthermore, it is to be noticed that in the 
Spanish-Basque dialects there is a contrasting usage of 
izan and egon similar to the distinction between Spanish 
ser and estar; while among the French-Basque dialects 
no such relationships are found. 

Thus the theory according to which Basque is a Ro- 
manic language—a theory which, from time to time, re- 
appears in more or less picturesque forms—maintains a 
strong position in the profound Romanization of the 
language. This, however, has not attained to a totality, 
owing to the deep and original peculiarity—one might 
almost say personality—of the Basque temperament, as 
well as to the facility with which this language incor- 
porates within itself so many kinds of alien linguistic 
elements. This very quality of composite language, which 
demonstrates to us a prolonged history wherein the re- 
cently acquired elements do not replace nor eliminate 
the more primitive expressions, gave to the Basques the 
capacity for resisting the predominant cultures of Ro- 
manic peoples encircling them for so many centuries. 
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The retrocession of the Basque nation has been slow 
during the historic period. Only our atrocious modern 
civilization can threaten seriously the life of this vener- 
able antiquity, which carries us back to the most remote 
ambient air of the Occident anterior to the first Indo- 
European invasions, 


Ill 
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15. THE PHONETICS OF BASQUE, THE VOWELS 


In a rapid sketch, we shall now examine the salient 
characteristics of the Basque language. We shall com- 
mence with its system of phonetics. Here immediately 
we are able to prove the conservative character of the 
language since, in the texts of the sixteenth century, we 
find less difference respecting the actual state of the idiom 
than we find for the same period for the Spanish or for 
the French. 

The five Basque vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, correspond exactly 
to those of Spanish, which we shall use for comparison, 
since Spanish and Basque are in the main closer than 
French and Basque and, as has been previously shown 
(in Section 14), this is one of the proofs of the “Basque 
substratum” in primitive Castilla. In passing, we may 
say that it is not worth our while to attempt to extend 
this substratum into every portion of Iberia, nor neces- 
sarily to identify this substratum of primitive Castilla 
with peoples of ancient Spain. The subject is also very 
much involved, for the following reasons: (1) We do 
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not know clearly the relationship between Basques and 
other nations situated more to the west in classical times, 
such as the Caristii, the Varduli, and the Autrigones. 
(2) We have no knowledge of the displacements that 
could occur among these peoples in the catastrophes at 
the end of antiquity, and in the Middle Ages. The name 
Bardulia (from Varduli) found in Castilla is apparently 
no more than an identification resulting from overeager- 
ness on the part of scholars. (3) The region of the deep 
Ebro and the Basque depression are not very clear in 
regard to the language situation. Provisionally we can 
believe that there was a zone of contact as well as of 
living together between Latinized Indo-Europeans (Celts 
and Pre-Celts) on the one hand and, on the other, 
peoples of indigenous language, presumably speaking 
dialects now elapsed, or those related by affinity to the 
more western branches of the Basque such as, for ex- 
ample, the Biscayan. By no manner or means can the 
theory of the movement of the Basques toward the west 
though late, be hastily underestimated. It is an essential 
fact that while in Aquitania the Basque names are un- 
questionable in the Latin inscriptions (see Section 2), 
among Vascongadas and in the northeast of the actual 
province of Burgos such names are completely unknown 
in the inscriptions; while in these there is acknowledged 
an onomastic more or less Indo-European or Indo- 
Europeanized. Abandoning further this digression, we 
now return to the Basque phonetics. 

Only in Souletin, a dialect exhibiting special charac- 
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teristics and acknowledged to be strongly influenced by 
Romanic, do we find the long u, or it may be the French 
u (which, moreover, is wont to be considered of Celtic 
origin). 

The Basque diphthongs are all “descending”: au, eu, 
ai, oi, ei, ui, with the second element semivocalic. In the 
dialects where there is a vowel, u, it usually becomes eu. 
On the other hand, “inverse” diphthongs such as ua, ue, 
etc, do not properly exist except in instances where they 
serve to avoid hiatus. 

The Basque vowels are very stable, and there is nothing 
in the language comparable to the mutation of vowels 
prevalent in the Indo-European tongues; nor again, is 
there anything like the instability of the vowels in the 
Semitic and Hamitic languages. Only certain elisions and 
instances of dissimilations such as epenthesis or meta- 
thesis perceptibly alter the stability of the vowels. Thus 
we find jan for jaun, lord; erlij'yoena for errelij’gonea, 
religion; andrea the pronoun with the article over against 
andere, without it. A curious instance of metathesis is 
the form eskuara in Bas-Navarrais and Labourdin, as op- 
posed to the more general form euskera, the Basque 
language. Moreover, it is noticeable that in Basque a 
vowel is substituted at times for a final nasal; thus botoi 
for boton. 

The dialects exhibit, moreover, certain characteristics 
in connection with vocalism. In many cases the Guiptiz- 
coan and other dialects of the East present e where Bis- 
cayan shows a. Thus Guiptizcoan, abe, Biscayan aga, a 
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joist; Guiptzcoan arrotze, Biscayan arrautza, an egg; 
Guipizcoan larre, Biscayan larra, pasture-ground; Gui- 
puzcoan emakume, Biscayan emakuma, woman. A sec- 
ondary origin appears in some instances: Biscayan lora 
is posterior to Guiptizcoan (and others) lore, a flower, 
from Latin flore(m). 


16. THE ACCENT 


The Basque accent presents many difficult problems; 
the accented syllable in each word is not so clearly dis- 
tinguished, as in Spanish, from the unaccented syllable. 
On hearing Basque spoken, one receives the impression 
that the several syllables of a word are stressed with 
equal intensity. This is true of all the dialects except the 
Souletin. In general, and especially in the antique texts, 
which at times have the accents indicated (as in Lizar- 
taga’s New Testament) we can perceive that the accents 
have a morphological value. Thus in order to distinguish 
between alaba a daughter, and alab4, the daughter, an 
acute accent is placed over the ultimate syllable of the 
latter word. Naturally, the Indo-European and Semitic 
concept, according to which each word has its own 
peculiar accent, is not applicable to Basque. In the latter 
language the situation appears to show a resemblance 
(according to Lewy) to the Finno-Ugrian tongues, more 
distantly separated from contact with the Indo-Europeans, 
which have no accent for individual words but exclusively 
an accent for the phrase, without its becoming closely 
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bound to the form of the word, nor constituting a mor- 
phological element, but rather a syntactical one. 


17. THE CONSONANTS 


The consonantal system of Basque is simple. Aspi- 
rates do not exist in the dialects to the south of the 
Pyrenees. The letter f is regarded as a foreign sound; 
it is received less than formerly in borrowed words, and 
is, in general, avoided by speakers of Basque. 

The occlusives whose sounds are more or less fricative 
according to position are the labials b and p; the dentals 
d and t; the gutturals g and k. The nasals are m and n 
(the latter is naturally velar before a guttural). Palatals 
and sibilants: sh (which is written x or s) is really a 
palatal tricative surd. S (surd and alveolar, as in Castilla) 
and z (that is to say, s surd but dento-alveolar like the 
s in Andalusian, and the American s; and in general like 
that of the European languages. The distinction between 
z and s is in Basque that between a pure sibilant and 
a sibilant somewhat palatalized. The same distinction 
obtains in the corresponding fricatives tz and ts. The 
liquids are three in Basque: r, rr, and I. The language 
possesses many “moist” sounds, since the “moistening” 
or palatalization is a normal procedure for making dimin- 
utives, or effecting some such form of expression. In this 
the Basque goes along with languages of Eurasia. We 
find, then, in the texts “moist sounds” represented as 
Il, n, d, and f. The ch (written also tx according to the 
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Basque Academy) is a fricative; ts and tz are likewise 
fricatives. 

The aspirate h exists in the dialects to the north of 
the Pyrenees: Labourdin, Bas-Navarrais, Souletin. It has 
been discussed whether it is original or not; it appears 
natural that it is at least primitive, and that where it 
does not now exist, it has been lost. We know that in 
earliest times it was found in more territories than at 
present. Furthermore, somewhat disconcerting is the fact 
that, in consequence of vacillations produced by bilin- 
gualism, the h appears in many words contrary to ety- 
mology; for example, harmaria, or harroca (from Gascon 
arroca a rock) or combined with occlusives as ikusi, 
ikhusi; baitha; aipu, aiphu; or intervocalic, Jen, lehen; 
al, ahal; ihardetsi. 

There is noticeable also in Basque an occasional con- 
sonantal rotation, sporadic only, but in form comparable 
somewhat to Germanic or to Armenian: from Romanic 
parte we find a form fartex, de parte; from contar we 
have khondatu, to count. 

The j was pronounced primitively as the y semicon- 
sonant, and thus it continued in various regions, as for 
example in Labourd; in other localities it has been con- 
verted into a palatal fricative sonant (like the French j). 
Thus it is in the Souletin dialect. And the passing over 
to the pronunciation as a surd must have been sufficiently 
general to explain a development somewhat general in 
Guipuzcoan, where the pronunciation of j approaches 
that of modern Spanish, There are other blendings of 
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pronunciation starting from yod, with a “moistening” 
(somewhat like d) in Bas-Navarrais, and in the form of 
a palatal sonant fricative (dj), which is found in Biscayan. 


18. SYNTACTICAL PHONETICS 


Insofar as we are able to judge, the principal fea- 
tures of the Basque language already stood fixed in the 
ancient texts. In this, as in other respects, the language 
has evolved but little, and exhibits an eminently con- 
servative stamp. One characteristic of the Basque pho- 
netics is their practical nature, that is to say, their func- 
tion that has to do with the position of the words. We 
have already seen that the accent is likewise syntactical. 
This syntactical phase of Basque phonetics gives to the 
language a peculiar harmony that the influence of Latin 
and the Romanic languages has in no way effaced. Thus 
we know that at the beginning of a word Basque rejects 
the surd consonants. It therefore transforms words of 
foreign origin, as for example bake, peace, from Latin 
pace(m); bike, fish, from Latin pice(m); gela a room, 
from Latin cella; giristino a Christian, from cristiano; 
gerezi a cherry, from cerasia; dembora from tempora. 
This phenomenon is found also in words of the primitive 
backgrounds of the language. So da, he is, dira they are, 
when they form a whole with a negative prefixed, re- 
appear with the initial sound of the original form changed 
to a surd: ezta, he is not, eztira they are not; the same 
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occurs with du he has, dute they have, which became 
(negated) respectively, eztu and eztute. 

While the intervocalic consonants in Basque are pet- 
fectly maintained, in contrast with neighboring French 
and Spanish dialects—with the exception of Aragonese 
and Bearnais (a field worthy of further investigation) — 
still we note that Basque surd occlusives are sonantized 
to m, n, and 1, We have just cited dembora, time, from 
tempora and in the same category we can place aldare 
from altare; frango, much, for franco. This occurs nor- 
mally in Basque, is alive in the actual idiom as spoken, 
and prevails in the morphology. Thus emen — tik yields 
emendik, from here; egun — ko shows egungo, of today; 
doniban - tar becomes donibondar, he of St. John (San 
Juan); on — the adverb ki gives ongi, well (adverb). It is 
seen then that in large measure the surd or sonant quality 
of the occlusives in Basque depends upon their position. 
It can be added that the Basque has perpetuated an 
ancient quality resembling somewhat that of the Medi- 
terranean languages, if we may judge from the antique 
syllabaries of Minoan B, of Cypriot, Iberian, and others. 


19. NOTES ON THE CONSONANTS, SYNCOPE, HIATUS 


There are no double consonants in the Basque. 
There are few Basque consonants that can stand at the 
end of a word as the final letter. The permitted final 
consonants are k, t, and naturally the nasals, the liquids, 
the sibilants and fricatives s, z, ts, tz. 
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The old sonant occlusives as finals are made into surds: 
the primitive form dud of dut, I have it (Labourdin) is 
recognized in the relative form dudan, which I have. 
The nasal final is always n, not m. The group consisting 
of a mute and a liquid is repugnant to the Basque; and 
it is avoided in words of foreign origin and recently bor- 
towed. So liburu from libro; gurutz from crux; giristino 
from cristiano, show the method by which such clashes 
are avoided. In this again the Basque coincides with the 
primitive Mediterranean tongues, and with the Iberian 
texts; it is a feature that extends to many diverse lan- 
guages. By syntactical phonetics, a final surd causes an 
initial sonant of the word immediately following to be- 
come a surd, while the final surd itself disappears. Thus 
we find such a phrase as nik ba dakit, if I know it, sounds 
when rapidly spoken ni’pa dakit; ba dakit bai if I really 
know it (bai means yes) sounds as ba daki’ pai. Initial r 
is repugnant to Basque. This feature is avoided by the 
simple solution of an e prothetic: errege king, from Latin 
rege(m); errota, a mill, from Latin rota(m). Other pro- 
thetic vowels are sometimes found; irriz from French 
riz, rice; Urrupina from Rufina. There is found in Basque 
a species of rhotacism, or a passing over of s to r or rr. 
Thus we may compare such dialectal forms as erran 
and esan, to say; oro and oso, whole, entire, “sound,” 
in the sense of healthy. In this relation stand the dou- 
ble forms bost and borst, five; beste and bertze, other. 
Syncope occurs in Basque. Thus we find for form with 
the article andrea, the lady, as opposed to andere, lady. 
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In conversation one may hear jan ar’to’a for jaun erretora. 
Among the consonants that show a tendency to drop out 
between vowels, r holds first place. 

Hiatus is avoided by changing e to y or i in such a 
word as etxea, house, which is heard as etxia or etxya. 
Also the hiatus oa is avoided by changing o to u, as in 
lepua for lepoa, the neck. (Lepua is then pronounced 
lep’wa.) Hiatus may also be broken up by expanding a 
sonant and making of it a consonant: dio is heard as diyo; 
erria sounds erriya, the nation. In Biscayan the hiatus is 
avoided with such forms as zenduban for Guiptizcoan 
zenduen; buruba for burua, the head; thus inserting a b 
between vowels. 


IV 


Basque Morphology and 
Syntax 


20. THE AGGLUTINATIVE CHARACTER OF BASQUE 


The morphology of Basque presents one unique 
feature. This pertains, we might say, to the type of lan- 
guages that have been called for the past hundred years 
“agglutinative,” in the sense that the morphological ele- 
ments retain their individuality up to a certain point. For 
the rest, in another sense than in an inflected language, 
the morphemes are likewise interchangeable; that is to 
say, that to the same morphological value distinct signs 
may correspond. It is true that in Basque the sign of the 
genitive -ko is applied indiscriminately, while in Latin we 
have for this same relationship a genitive in -ae, another 
in -i, another in -is, another in -arum, another in -um, an- 
other in -us, etc.; on the other hand it is true that not 
only the pronominal subject in Basque is different accord- 
ing to the nature of the verb, but also that, inclosed in 
verbs of the same nature, the morpheme varies according 
to the tenses. We recognize that n-aiz, I am, receives in 
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the n the indication of the first person singular as subject, 
while in det, I have (it), the first person singular as agent 
is expressed by t. Thus in the second group of forms (see 
Section 49) nen is the characteristic of the subject, first 
person singular, of the intransitive; n, of the transitive. 
Consequently it would be an overstatement to insist that 
the Basque is wholly agglutinative in character. It is, as a 
language, more complete in its elements than, for ex- 
ample, the Uralo-Altaic languages or the Quechua; while 
furthermore in its mechanical functions it is more trans- 
parent. The complication of elements of distinct origin 
has proved decisive in this aspect. 


21, THE BASQUE “CASES” 


The system of the “cases” in Basque manifests itself 
in actual “postpositives,” which are applied in a manner 
quite independent of the nouns, and even in apparent 
disregard of other verbal categories which, as a matter of 
fact, sometimes prove to be of strongly nominal value. 
A feature particularly noticeable in the Basque declension 
is that it does not show a contradistinction between 
singular and plural, which seems essential to us. The 
Basque noun is in itself independent of the idea of num- 
ber, while in reality it is the article or a numeral or even 
the verb form that indicates number. Singular and plural 
in the declension are not accustomed to be distinguished, 
except that the first takes the determinative article, while 
the second receives what is known in linguistics as a zero 
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sign. Thus, in etxe-a-ren, of the house, it is the a that 
indicates the singular, whereas in the plural we would say 
etxeen, of the houses, minus the determinative article. 
Notwithstanding, certain elements have entered into the 
Basque to indicate, at times, the plural. So, in mendi- 
eta-n, plural, in the mountains, as opposed to the singular 
mendi-an in the mountains, the portion -eta is the Latin 
plural of neuter nouns in -etum (found in Spanish as 
manzaneda, sauceda, fresneda, etc.), which serves to form 
a species of collective nouns. 

The presence of a numeral is sufficient to prevent a 
noun from receiving the sign of the plural. Thus, gizon 
bat, one man; bi gizon, two men. The plural article -ak 
serves to express the number, but always in the determi- 
native form. The sign of number is, then, connected 
essentially with the article in a majority of instances, 
though other signs need not be excluded. The fact to be 
borne in mind here is the existence in Basque of a num- 
ber which is indeterminate, not unrecognized also in our 
language, in places such as “man is (an) animal,” or, 
“vegetables are costly this year.” 

In the same way in which it occurs in the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, the declension in Basque is the result of 
incorporation of a series.of elements of a various and 
heterogeneous origin. The “cases” may be reduced to 
nominative, ergative, instrumental, dative, comitative, lo- 
cative of direction, of separation, and partitive. However, 
the line of demarcation between “preposition” (or it may 
be case suffix) and “conjunction” (postposition more or 
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less subordinate) cannot be fixed in such a way as to 
agree conclusively with the number of the cases. Their 
functions will now be pointed out in connection with 
their nouns, and illustrative examples will be given. 


22, THE NOMINATIVE 


The nominative, with “suffix zero,” serves as the 
subject of substantive and intransitive verbs, and also as 
the object of transitive verbs. In reality the latter usage 
resembles our passive voice. The vocative is not distin- 
guished from the nominative by a particular ending. Ex- 
amples of nominative usage: ogia ona da, the bread is 
good, presents, without distinctive ending, the nomina- 
tives ogi and on (subject and predicate) and both, fur- 
thermore, with the definite article -a in accordance with 
Basque usage, foreign to our own. In the same way, Peru 
izango da, Peter will be (there), presents the subject of 
the substantive verb without case designation; the same 
too, if we say Peru etorriko da, Peter will come, with the 
verb intransitive. Again, in the phrase, Joanesek etxe bat 
erosi du, John has bought a (one) house, we see that 
both etxe and bat (one or a) have no ending of case 
designation, which in most inflected languages would be 
accusative, as the object of the verb. We note that Joanes- 
ek has an ending -ek actually understood as a passive, and 
comparable to the Latin ablative of agent, the sense 
being “a house has been bought by John.” The ending 
-ek, as we shall soon see in the following section, is the 
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proper form for the “active” case or “case of agency,” 
employed as we recognize with transitive verbs. 


23. THE ERGATIVE OR ACTIVE 


The ergative case, or active, (in -ek) is rigorously 
connected with the “passive” concept of the verb, or, as 
it is sometimes termed, of “nominal” nature. In phrases 
like liburu bat igorri daut, berak egina, he has sent me a 
book made by him (himself), we see very clearly the 
passive value of a form which is a “verbal-nominal,” such 
as egina, and the translation as a passive “of agency” of 
the ergative berak (by him) impresses itself more clearly 
upon our linguistic understanding. In reality the function 
performed here in the Basque phrase is no other than that 
of “agency.” Thus as in the phrase, Joanesek etxe bat 
erosi du, translated in the section just preceding. 


24. THE INSTRUMENTAL, THE DATIVE 


The instrumental (ending -z) has an adverbial value, 
as a rule, and thus one may say: hartaz kontent dira, with 
that they are content, where we have the purely instru- 
mental connotation; and also ehun urtez, for a hundred 
years, where we note the adverbial usage of time. The 
dative ends in -(r)i for the singular, and -ei in the plural. 
This peculiar change of the ending in the plural is one 
more proof of the mixed character of the origins of the 
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Basque declension, since we have this -ei over against the 
singular -(r)i. Examples of use: (1) erregina gazteari, to 
the young queen; (2) bildotxari beharri batetarik lotzen 
zaio erretorek, the priest takes hold of the lamb by an ear. 


2§. THE TWO GENITIVES 


The problem of the two Basque genitives, one in -en 
and one in -ko, is complicated, since it is evident that they 
emanate from distinct origins, and differ from each other 
in that they belong, respectively, with nouns determina- 
tive and nouns attributive; and it must also be taken into 
account that the genitive in -en is accustomed to be 
limited by the grammarians to animate nouns, while the 
ending -ko is reserved for inanimate nouns. On the other 
hand, they approach each other considerably in constant 
use and sometimes concur in usage—each one in the 
different dialects, respectively—in the formation of the 
future and conditional. The origin of the ending -en is to 
be traced to a possessive pronoun found in a certain num- 
ber of the languages of Norther Africa. Its value can 
be perceived in relative clauses and in the formation of 
suffixes of the type on-en-a, the better (that is, “the good 
of that which is good”). A genitive “determinative,” as 
applied to an animate being, may be exemplified by the 
phrase, ez dut nik kattalinen gutiziarik, I do not have 
Katherine’s homesickness. But yet we find likewise, 
etxearen barnean, inside the house, where the ending 

1 Literally “‘on the inside,” a locative. 
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-en appears with an inanimate noun. Of the genitive 
“attributive” we shall append some examples: baratzeko 
azkenak dira, they are the last of the garden. Or, in such 
a formation as bideko, provisions (literally, “for the 
road”), and again oinetako, footwear (literally, “of the 
foot”). 


26. THE COMITATIVE OR SOCIATIVE; THE LOCATIVE OR 
INESSIVE; THE CASE OF DIRECTION OR ADLATIVE; THE 
CASE OF SEPARATION OR PARTITIVE 


The comitative is also known by grammarians as the 
sociative or even the unitive. The ending is -ekin, and it 
indicates more or less the same as the Latin ablative with 
cum exclusive of the “instrumental” concept. Thus 
gosearekin azeria ere atheratzen da bere zilhotik, with 
hunger the fox, moreover, sallies forth from his lair. The 
idea in gosearekin is practically sociative. Again, gurekin 
ethorri behar duzu ere, with us you Have to come, never- 
theless. Here the word gurekin is clearly accompaniment. 
Behar signifies need, necessity. The locative or inessive 
employs the ending -n as a postposition; the plural noun 
takes -(e)tan. It denotes the idea of being in a certain 
place, or location (sometimes also tinie). For example, 
herri hartan bizi zen, he lives in that country; also, oren 
onean, in good time. We notice that the ending is at- 
tached only to the adjective when noun and adjective 
stand together. The case of direction or the adlative has 
the ending -ra or -tara (in some dialects -t is added). The 
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case of separation or elative adds -tik or -tarik to noun or 
adjective. These two cases are exact opposites in signifi- 
cation, similar to the Latin ad with the accusative, and 
ab with the ablative. Examples are batetik bertzera, from 
the one to the other; this illustrates nicely the use of both 
cases in close collocation. Again etxerata(t) itzuliko naiz, 
I turned toward the house. Further, jaunaren etxera 
gogoz sartu zan, he entered the gentleman’s house with 
pleasure. With this case of separation also stands in close 
relation the partitive or indefinite case used in such 
phrases as Ah! dirurik balu! Ah! if he had money! (diru, 
money, used in the partitive case). Balimbazen eta nehor 
gizon onik gizon zuzenik, bura zen. If anyone was a good 
man, and a just, he was that (man). Badezu ogirik, 
Have you some bread? The use of this suffix with verbal 
forms comes as a surprise to our linguistic understanding. 
So, for example, we encounter the form eginik, infinitive 
of the verb meaning “to do” with the partitive ending 
attached. This appears to make a sort of “gerund” in the 
genitive case, “of the doing.” Berdin du balio euria eginik 
ere, belharrak egiuak dira, As long as rain was in the 
making (doing), the grass grew. 


27. OTHER CASE SUFFIXES 


It would be a mistake to reduce the Basque declen- 
sion wholly to the system of the cases here displayed in 
concurrence with the use of Spanish prepositions. Thus 
we have, apart from the -t which at times seem to indi- 
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cate the same meaning as the suffix -ra, an element -no 
or -ino which is added to the same suffix -ra in the form 
-rano or -raino; this signifies “until, as far as,” like Latin 
usque or Spanish hasta. Further, we have a sort of dative 
or “destinative,” with the designation -entzat or -entzako. 
An indeterminative, “in the direction of, toward,” is ex- 
pressed by the postposition -ontz, which is added to the 
suffix -ra. The idea of “by” or agency is denoted by -gatik. 
Another double designation, -z of the ablative plus -ko of 
the attributive genitive, expresses “material.” Thus: 
urrezko, of gold, golden; arrizko, of stone. 


28. THE PROBLEM OF ANIMATE AND INANIMATE IN THE 
BASQUE DECLENSION 


In addition to the contrasting usages of the two 
genitives, animate and inanimate, as noted in the two 
endings -en and -ko, there are also certain other sufhxes 
denoting the locative and the destinative, especially ap- 
plicable to animate beings. So, Mariaren baithan, in 
Mary; aurren baithan, among the children; or we may 
have aurragan, in the child; and Mariengan, in Mary, 
over against the types of the inanimate locative, lurren, 
on land; and etxean, in the house, chez moi, at home. 
The foregoing examples are in reality locative, or inessive. 
The following are destinative: Marianen baitharat, as far 
as to Mary; Martingana, as far as to Martin; the idea of 
“toward, in the direction of,” Mariaganontz, in the direc- 
tion of Mary; aurraganontz, in the direction of the child. 
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In these instances there is more than the mere contrasting 
position between animate and inanimate. It is rather that 
with animate beings certain primitive appelatives belong, 
the significance of which is appropriate to them, and not 
to inanimate objects. Also, it is very clear in the case of 
baita: baitha, which signifies “house” in Guipizcoan 
Basque as well as in various Romanic dialects of North 
Italy, and in Langue d’Oc, and Gascon; and in the case 
of the Basque element -ga, which is no other than the 
Romanic ca, a syncopated form of casa (according to 
Bonaparte; and Caucasian parallels are shown). The ele- 
ment -en, whose pronominal value is evident when one 
considers that it functions even as a relative, corresponds 
to the same pattern, and this would seem to confirm a 
thesis, held by Tovar, favorable to an Ibero-Hamitic 
origin of this grammatical element. 


29. THE ADJECTIVE—AGREEMENT, COMPARISON 


There is comparatively little to be said upon the 
adjectives. It is interesting, however, in determining the 
meaning and value of the Basque declension, to note 
that in a combination of noun and attributive adjective 
or adjectives, only one of the words involved takes nor- 
mally the signs of number and case: etxe handi huntan, 
in this large house, and not as occurs in an “inflected” 
language like Latin. If Basque followed the Latin usage, 
we would have etxean handian huntan, in hac magna 
domo, A usage may be shown in which both the noun 
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and the adjective, attributive or determinative, take the 
case suffixes; in that type the implication is one of em- 
phasis: etxean handian berean egoiten da, they dwell in 
the same large house. On the other hand, it is curious 
that the predicate takes the article, in a manner foreign 
to our linguistic sense: ogi hau ona da, this bread is (the) 
good. Gradation or comparison cannot be likened pre- 
cisely to the degrees of comparison in Latin with which 
we are familiar. We have in the first place, in Basque, an 
indication of excess: handiegi, excessively large; otzegi, 
excessively cold. Related to this suffix -egi is that of the 
comparative of superiority, in -ago. The Basque phrase 
denoting comparison is conceived of in a manner resem- 
bling the relative: ederrago loreak bano, more beautiful 
than the flowers; otzago elurra bano, colder than the 
snow; ni baino tipiago da Joanes, John is smaller than I. 
The comparative of inferiority is the same, with the por- 
tion gutxiago, gutiago, from gutxi, small, little, less. The 
absolute superlative is formed with the -en of the genitive, 
and undoubtedly its origin, as Schuchardt saw, is in the 
Semitic superlative type: “holy of holies,” “song of song,” 
with elipsis of the first number of the phrase. Thus 
gizonen andiena, of men the greatest. 


30. THE NUMERALS 


The section on the Basque numerals can be pre- 
sented and regarded as a proof of their essentially mixed 
character. They certainly exhibit some approximations to 
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the numerals of other languages, or they may illustrate 
a sort of synthesis of elements of various origin. Some of 
the numerals direct us toward Africa. Thus bost, five, has 
been compared by Pokorny with the Berber afust, fist, 
grasp, handful. 

In some dialects the vocalism is slightly altered for 
“eighteen” and “nineteen” which become emezortzi and 
emeretzi. The Basque numeration, continuing a very an- 
cient system which, without doubt, dominated in the pre- 
historic Occident, is vigesimal, that is, the score, twenty, 
is the basis for calculation rather than the decimal system 
familiar to us from Roman times. The vigesimal system 
is represented in Irish; it really survives also in French 
in such formations as quatre-vingts, eighty, literally four 
twenties, or fourscore. In Basque, then, we have for 
twenty, ogei; for thirty, ogeitomar, score and ten; thirty- 
one, ogeitamaika, and so on. Forty is berrogei; fifty, 
berrogei eta amar; sixty, irurogei. The name for hundred 
is eun, and for thousand, milla, the latter an obvious bor- 
rowing. The ordinal numerals are made by simply attach- 
ing to the cardinal numerals the ending -garren; thus 
bigarren, second; bostgarren, boskarren, fifth, and so on. 
The word for “first” is not formed from the numeral, 
but by means of the adverb Jen or Jehen, which means 
“former.” And yet we find regularly amaikargarren, 
eleventh; ogeitabatgarren, twenty-first; and others of their 
kind involving the numeral “one,” made in similar 
fashion. 
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31. THE PERSONAL PRONOUN 


The personal pronoun is rather complicated in 
Basque. The enormous variety of the verb requires the 
incorporation of forms of the personal pronouns—some- 
times reduced almost beyond recognition—in order that 
they may function as agent, object, the dative proper, the 
dative of reference or ethical dative, or whatever phase of 
thought in the verb affects the speaker or hearer. We 
shall limit our study here to the autonomous forms of 
the personal pronouns, which take the same postpositions 
as the nouns. Thus we have for the first person of the 
singular, ni (in Biscayan neu). The corresponding plural 
is gu (Biscayan geu) the second personal singular is i in 
Guipuzcoan, hi in Labourdin and Souletin, eu in Bis- 
cayan. The form zu is employed in the courteous form. 
The plural of the second person is zuek. 

In reality, the form zuek (Souletin, zeu) with its cor- 
responding verbal forms, is an invocation, utilizing the 
ancient form zu as the plural “you,” when this usage is 
directed toward a person in the singular. In this particular 
the Basque has been influenced in its development by the 
neighboring Romanic languages. To the same influence 
Basque is indebted for the more formal or respectful 
mode of address, employing berori with the verb in the 
third person singular, corresponding to the Spanish for- 
mal address, vuestra merced (abbreviated to usted) or 
votre seigneurie, your grace or your lordship. 

Emphatic forms of the personal pronouns, made by 
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incorporating demonstrative elements, are: Guiptizcoan- 
Biscayan nerau, Labourdin neroni, I myself; Guipizcoan- 
Biscayan gerok, Labourdin geroni, we ourselves; berori, 
you (sing.); zerok, you (plur.) yourselves; bera and 
berak, he himself, they themselves, respectively. 


32. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


The use of the possessives is more restricted than 
in the Romanic languages since the references to these 
pronouns are visibly included in the verb. Their forms 
are closely related, naturally, with the genitive in -en of 
the nouns, and they correspond respectively with the 
personal pronouns. Thus ene or nere, neure corresponds 
to the first person singular; gure, geure to the first person 
plural; ire, hire, eure, second person singular in the famil- 
jar address; zure, zeure the same in the courteous form; 
zuen the second plural; for the third person, singular and 
plural, the possessive is bere, from a pronominal root. 
On the other hand, we also find aren—genitive formed 
from an old demonstrative (h)ar now obsolete—which 
appears with the article -a. The two forms bere and aren 
are parallel, respectively, with Latin suus and eius, the 
former referring to the subject, the latter to a noun not 
the subject. 


33. THE DEMONSTRATIVES, THE ARTICLE 


The demonstrative pronouns in Basque correspond 
with the triple system so familiar to us from Latin: hic, 
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iste, ille. The forms are respectively au or haur, this (of 
mine); ori or hori, that (of yours); ura or hura, that (of 
his). It is to be carefully observed that in the declension 
of these pronouns, the bases for the various suffixes 
denoting care relationship are not identical with the first 
form given in the nominative singular. Thus on- or hun- 
serves as the base for au (haur); orr- for ori (hori); ar- or 
har- for ura (hura). The plural of hura varies consider- 
ably according to dialect. We find hek in Labourdin; 
hurak (with hai- for the oblique cases) in Souletin; aiek 
in Biscayan; ayek in Guiptzcoan. 

Undoubtedly the source of the Basque article, which 
has been looked upon as having an origin similar to the 
article in the Romanic languages—namely, derived from 
Latin ille—is to be sought in the demonstrative pronoun 
-a, ar, meaning “‘he, that one.” The euphonic r is no more 
than a revival of the same type as the Latin final t in the 
French phrase a-t-il? as opposed to il a. Moreover there is 
a trace of another article, -or, found in such forms as 
gaztenor for gaztena, the youth. 


34. RECIPROCAL PRONOUNS, INDEFINITES, INTERROGA- 
TIVES 


The reciprocal pronoun in Basque is alkar with vari- 
ants such as elgar and arkal. Its origin, according to 
Uhlenbeck, “is in the ergative form of the demonstrative 
ark-ar (an assumed form) with dissimilation.” The in- 
definites comprise an ample chapter in Basque grammar. 
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Thus bat, one, has a plural indefinite, batzu, ones (like 
French unes and Spanish unos), which receives the suf- 
fixes denoting the various cases. From bat is formed the 
interrogative zeinbat, zembat, zombat, how much. Fur- 
thermore, zembait is an indefinite with the value of 
“some people.” The same is applied to things instead of 
to persons, in the sense of “something” or “somewhat.” 
Personal also is norbait, anyone. The interrogatives are 
nor, who? and zer, what? A form derived from the latter 
is zein, in reality from an assumed zeren, and signifies 
“What sort?” “Of what kind?” These interrogatives are 
seen also as indefinites, as in the Romanic languages. The 
forms nehor and inor signify “nobody, no one, none.” Its 
origin is, apparently, simply applying negation to the pro- 
noun nor (interrogative and indefinite). For the idea 
“much,” there exists in Basque a goodly number of 
words: oro or uso, guzti or guzi, and even dana or dena, 
which is composed of the verbal form da, the relative n, 
and the article -a; it may be rendered “that which is.” For 
the indefinite “other” we have beste, and in Labourdin 
bertze (similar to the dialectal difference in bost and 
bortz, five; ostegun and ortzegun, Thursday). The idea 
“so much” is expressed ain or bain; in composition also 
ainbeste. Already we have seen that among the posses- 
sives, bere corresponds to the Latin suus. The pronoun 
bere is also employed as a pronoun of identity, almost 
like our phrase “the same.” 
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35. GENERALITIES ON THE VERB 


The Basque verb is the most difficult and original 
part of this language. In more than one of its features it 
coincides with the grammar of the Caucasic languages, 
although the comparative study of those tongues must 
be regarded as not sufficiently complete for drawing many 
safe conclusions. There are two considerations that may 
explain the nature of the Basque verb: first, its marked 
nominal character, from which its passive emanates, and 
secondly, the incorporating within the verb form not 
only the pronoun agent, as occurs in the Indo-European 
verb, the Semitic and others, but also the pronoun ob- 
ject—according to our interpretation—and the pronoun 
complement, indirect (in the dative) and even the pro- 
noun of the second person as a veritable ethical dative, 
at the same time intercalating a portion, or feature, in- 
dicating a particular reference to the person addressed. 
These features are the very essence of the Basque verb, 
and they account for its enormous complication. This 
involvement is so extensive that the language in more 
recent times has exhibited a tendency to reduce a chaotic 
situation by eliminating the original and complete con- 
jugation of a large number of verbs. Investigations in the 
history of the language, such as those of Lafon, permit 
the affirmation that in the sixteenth century, according 
to the testimony of the texts, there were only sixty verbs 
showing complete conjugation. If we take into consider- 
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ation the actual dialects, this number has been somewhat 
reduced. In his book on the Guiptizcoan verb, Echaide 
places the number at a little more than thirty. While 
thus the facts vary according to the dialects, they help us 
to find our bearings in considering the progressive reduc- 
tion in the Basque of the full conjugation (called also 
the “strong” form) and at the same time to impress upon 
us the slow march that everything in the extraordinarily 
conservative language exemplifies. 


36. THE PASSIVITY OF THE BASQUE VERB 


Rivers of ink have flowed on the “passivity” of the 
Basque transitive verb, since, by a badly directed national 
desire, many Basque writers have refused to recognize a 
fact which contradicts, without doubt, the testimonies 
of their linguistic consciousness. The fact is that, in re- 
ality, the normal speaker is not aware of the passive value 
of the verb, but in origin the passivity is certain, and the 
ergative suffix which carries the agent is nonetheless clear. 
But it was the great linguist, Friedrich Miiller, who first 
taught the passivity of the verb. Schuchardt demon- 
strated it in his memorable study on the verb in general, 
and the results of his investigations have cleared up many 
difficulties in dealing with the matter at the present day. 

From the point of view of the passivity of the verb, 
it is very well understood why the verb substantive and 
intransitive has a conjugation completely different from 
that of the intransitive verb. Thus emen naiz, I am here, 
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presents different grammatical nuances from dakusat, I 
see it, since in naiz the n- is that which represents the first 
person, while it is that -t which represents the agent of 
the same person (first) in the form dakusat. Thus it is 
the variety of signs for what, to us, is one and same cate- 
gory that causes not the least of the difficulties in the 
study of the Basque verb. Characteristic of the passive 
value of the verb is that the verbal noun may take on the 
significance of an infinitive, or that of a participle. Thus 
izan signifies both to be and been; egin, to do as well as 
done; etorri, to come and also having come. This primary 
nominal form is accustomed to receive a prosthetic vowel, 
generally e, sometimes i, or even other vowels. 

Many authorities call this nominal form “radical.” 
Thus in eldu or artu we encounter the pure radicals el or 
ar. If the added portion -tu may be derived from the Latin 
participial ending -tus, the prosthetic vowel, according to 
Schuchardt, may be likewise an article, such as may be 
seen in Berber and other Hamito-Semitic languages. 
Lafon compares this element with Kartvelian i- similarly 
employed; his study stresses the nominal character of the 
tadical form of the verbs, and hints that this radical form 
tends to be confused with the participle. 


37. IZAN AND EUKI 


We shall commence our actual résumé of the verb 
in general by fixing our attention upon the auxiliary 
verbs. At the start we must understand that, while izar 
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is considered to be equivalent to “be” when used as 
auxiliary of the intransitive verbs, and that euki or ukhan 
means “have” when used as the auxiliary for transitive 
verbs, both verbs are in reality one and the same. They 
apparently converge at times in such constructions as the 
verb form with pronominal direct object, and with the 
ethical dative (transitive) of indirect object. Thus: nuzu, 
you (plural) have we, is the same in form as nuzu, I am 
for you (plural) (intransitive); nuk, you (singular) have 
we exactly coincides in form with nuk, I am for you 
(singular). That is to say, the forms of euki with a pro- 
nominal object, as well as in the passive concept with a 
subject acting, and an agent, are no other than the forms 
of izan with the case of address, or title of courtesy, or 
ethical dative. Another example: Nor zaitut, nere semea? 
Who ate you, for me, my son? This is apparently equiva- 
lent to “Who are you held for me, to be, my son? “‘Never- 
theless, izan on the one hand and euki on the other have 
followed each its own path, separately, for a very long 
period of time. They do not appear to our linguistic 
consciousness as “identicals,” but it is certain that a true 
analysis reveals their common origin. Taking now the 
verb euki as example, we are going to examine completely 
the incorporation of this auxiliary with the various pro- 
nominal elements that express the grammatical relations 
of subject, object, pure dative, and ethical dative, with 
their respective signs of number and gender. (It is only 
in the ethical dative that gender is distinguished.) In 
Teality, traces of these features can be noticed in Indo- 
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European; for example, the orientation of the verb, which 
is organized by simply incorporating the sign of the pro- 
nominal subject. Most assuredly the great philologist, 
Franz Bopp, was correct in identifying the Indo-Euro- 
pean verb terminations -mi, -si, -ti, -men, -te, -nti as sub- 
stantially pronouns; and that too, as referring to the sub- 
ject of the verb. More recent is the theory of Kretschmar 
which contrasts in Greek, for example, the intransitive 
¥ocny, esten with the transitive ¥otnoa, estesa, recognizing 
in the -sa final of the latter form a sign of the object, and 
we may note a similar situation in Latin, fé-ci, or in Ger- 
manic kun-tha. This theory seems worthy of belief, and 
it aids us in comprehending the first steps in the com- 
plication exhibited by the Basque verb. In reality, the 
difficulty eventuating in this complication is due largely 
to the lack on the part of the Basque of the necessary 
abstract idea that can conceive of a verbal form without 
some sort of object. Thus det does not signify “I have,” 
but more precisely: “I have it.” In other words, the verbal 
form does not exist apart from the objective sign. A 
similar situation obtains in English where we cannot 
feel satisfied in saying “he has” without indicating what 
he has. So in French with the verb form aime, aimes, 
aime, aiment, one feels the necessity of an object. But in 
English, French, and Spanish the actual indication of 
the object incorporated in the verbal form does not exist. 
To return to Basque: we have in the Labourdin dialect 
d-u-t, I have it, made up of an object, d-, meaning “it”; 
an agent, the active subject, -t, meaning “I”; and the 
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radical of the auxiliary verb represented by the portion 
-u. If the sign of the plural of the object -it is intercalated, 
we shall develop the form: d-it-u-t, I have them. We see 
then that by precise rule, invariably, the verb may con- 
tain within itself, clearly expressed, both the subject and 
the object. 


38. THE VERBAL INFLECTION OF THE TRANSITIVE AC- 
TION, INCLUDING THE DATIVE PROPER 


The dative proper tends to introduce a new com- 
plication. We shall limit the discussion on the point to 
the Labourdin dialect. For example, the forms already 
mentioned, dut and ditut, when assuming the dative “to 
him” or “for him,” yield respectively: diot, I have it for 
him; plural, di- zkiot, I have them for him. Now if the 
dative itself is plural we shall find the form diotet, I have 
it for them, and “I have them for them” will be dizkiotet. 
Analyzing these forms, one perceives that the addition 
of the necessary portions cannot be said to be merely 
mechanical, but by a definite system, whereby some ele- 
ments are added, while some disappear for the benefit of 
others. It is seen in each instance, however, that the same 
grammatical category is always expressed by its own par- 
ticular sign. We recognize in these forms the verbal root, 
retained in the forms d-u-t, d-it-u-t, but disappearing to- 
tally in the forms with the dative. In these last men- 
tioned, it is the portion -kio which represents the dative 
of the third person, but this itself appears in a reduced 
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form, without k (which shows a tendency in Basque, as 
we know, to drop out between vowels) and thus we find 
the forms d-io-t; d-io-tet. The signs for the plural are very 
numerous: -iz is the indication of the plural in the object, 
while it is -te in the dative; and again by the reduction of 
signs, a primitive -kiote can appear reduced to -ie, as we 
shall see later. This variety of signs is disconcerting in 
the analysis of forms, and confirms the feeling that the 
Basque has attempted to reduce to a system a large 
amount of heterogeneous material. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult for us to recognize these signs when employed with 
the addition of the ethical dative. 


39. THE ETHICAL DATIVE INCLUDED IN THE INFLECTION 


For the expression of the subject, the object, and the 
ethical dative, we can add, inside the same verbal form, 
the usage of the second person singular, masculine or 
feminine. Thus there correspond, respectively, to dut and 
didut the forms diat, I have it for you (masculine sing- 
ular) derived from d-ik-at, an assumed form, with the 
dropping out of k between vowels; and dinat, I have it 
for you (feminine singular); then dit-ia-t, I have them for 
you (masculine singular); d-it-ina-t, I have them for you 
(feminine singular). To diot and dizkiot correspond in 
Guipizcoan, z-io-ka-t, that I have it for him (masculine 
address), zionat the same with feminine address, and in 
the plural, z-iz-kio-ka-t and z-iz-kio-na-t. To forms diotet 
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and dizkiotet we find corresponding in Guiptizcoan z-io- 
te-ka-t and z-io-te-na-t? 


40. ANALYSIS OF SOME SIGNS IN THE INFLECTION 


If we set aside for close examination the grammatical 
signs, we observe that, in these selected forms of Guipiz- 
coan and Labourdin, there is a rigorous coherence. The 
-t represents most consistently the agent in the first per- 
son singular; then -(k)io- is the dative proper; -(k)iote, 
the plural of the same; d- the object; dit- plural of the 
object (which in certain instances is converted respec- 
tively into z- and ziz); then, -(k)a- and -na- are the indica- 
tions, respectively, of the gender of the person addressed. 
But this coherence is altered considerably, when we pass 
from the present to the past tense. In the latter tense the 
signs of the active agent are not placed last, but they are 
placed at the beginning of each form. Thus, in the first 
person, instead of -t we find n-. The forms, then, will be 
n-u-en, [ had it; n-it-u-en, I had them; n-io-n, I had it for 
him; n-iz-kio-n, I had them for him; n-iote-n, I had it for 
them; n-iz-kiote-n, I had them for them. With the treat- 
ment of proper address, we find n-ika-n, I had it for thee 
(masculine) ; n-ina-n, I had it for thee (feminine); n-it-u- 
ka-n, I had them for thee (masculine); n-it-u-na-n, I had 


2The comparison between the dialects permits us to describe the 
elements that enter into each form. The -k of the ethical dative masculine, 
which drops out in diat, appears in forms like Guipiizcoan zetikat, I have 
them for you (masculine singular) over against Labourdin ditiat, ex- 
plained in the text above. 
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them for thee (feminine). Addressing now respectively 
masculine and feminine, in each instance: that I had it 
for him, n-io-ka-n, n-io-na-n; that I had them for him, 
n-iz-kio-ku-n, n-iz-kio-nu-n; that I had it for them, n-iote- 
ka-n, n-iote-na-n; that I had them for them, n-iz-kie-ka-n, 
n-iz-kie-na-n. 


41. COEXISTENCE OF VARIOUS SIGNS 


As we have perceived, the language tends to reduce 
the forms when the accumulation makes them too com- 
plicated. For example, -kiote is reduced to -kie in the last 
form exhibited in the previous section. The -io dative is 
substituted plainly—losing this radical sign—for the verbal 
root -u, which we find in d-u-t or in n-u-en; and a similar 
substitution occurs when -i(k)a or -ina appears in such 
forms as diat or dinat. On the other hand, a law of har- 
mony exercises its function in the midst of this delicate 
machinery: -it is made into -iz, -kio into -io; -ika appears 
as -ia-. The adjustment of the elements in the verb is 
marvelously attained; at no instance does the mechanical 
accumulation outweigh the forms. Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte prepared an impressive chart, in various colors, dis- 
playing the different elements that are recognized in the 
Basque verb. Schuchardt, also, contributed much on 
these verb elements. 
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42, FUNDAMENTAL STRUCTURE OF EACH TENSE 


Every verb tense retains its own fundamental struc- 
ture. Thus corresponding to d-u-t, I have it, will be 
(h-)a-u-t, I have you (singular) where h-, you, is substi- 
tuted for d-, it. In the same way, in the imperfect tense, 
to nuen, I had it, will answer zindudan, I had you (plural; 
respectful address) and indukadan, indunadan, I had you 
(singular, masculine and feminine, respectively). 

It is this that constitutes the great complication of 
the Basque verb: that it not only presents an infinity of 
forms for combining subject, object (singular and plural), 
dative (singular and plural), and ethical dative of the 
second person (masculine and remainder of singular and 
a plural), but also it offers multiple dialectal varieties. 


43. THE TENSES AND THE MOODS 


Entering briefly upon the exposition of the tense 
system, we note that the majority of the dialects have lost 
the future tense and the conditional mood. These are 
made, as we shall see, periphrastically, and in a method 
clearly indicating influence from the Romanic languages. 
The suffix -ke is characteristic of the synthetic future and 
conditional, persisting alongside the periphrastic in Soule- 
tin. Likewise in the Biscayan conjugation there are indi- 
cated obvious remnants of this type of inflection. To the 
form dut corresponds d-u-ke-t, I will have it, to n-u-en, 
n-u-ke, I would have it. The same characteristic -ke per- 
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sists in the conditional of the past: to n-u-en corresponds 
Guiptzcoan n-u-ke-an, Labourdin n-u-ke-n, I should have 
it. 

In the imperative there appears clearly the identity of 
euki and izan. The personal designations of the persons 
are placed at the end of each form, as in the present tense. 
In Guipizcoan we find izan zaza, have it you (singular); 
Biscayan, e-gi-zu, (where we notice egik as auxiliary); 
Labourdin zazu. Again, in Guipizcoan we see ezak, ezan, 
have it thou (masculine and feminine respectively). Bis- 
cayan here shows egik, egin; Guiptizcoan izan beza, let 
him have it (in Biscayan begi). 

The formation of the subjunctive rests upon the root 
-za except in Biscayan, where we find, as in the impera- 
tive, preferably the root -gi, feminine egin. Apparently 
the root -za is from i-za-n. The forms of the subjunctive, 
moreover, are characterized by the termination -n 
wherein sometimes the relative is concealed, in a manner 
resembling that in the Romanic languages. Thus: deza- 
dan, that I may have it, concatenates nicely with the 
French que je Paie. In the potential mood appears the 
same element -ke that we noticed in the future synthetic. 
So, dezaket, I can have it. In the conditional the element 
ba- is very obvious, a particle which serves as the equiva- 
lent of French and Spanish si, if. (Also, as Spanish si 
with the acute accent, sf means “yes,” so in Basque ba 
with an added i, bai, signifies assent.) Examples of the 
use of ba meaning if: ba-deza-t, if 1 have it; ba-neza, if I 
had it. 
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44. THE INTRANSITIVE VERB; THE VERB OF “STATE,” 
OF “PROCESS” WITHOUT MATERIAL EFFECT 


The intransitive voice, that is to say, the verb that 
functions as an auxiliary in the periphrastic forms of verbs 
not signifying a transitive action, but rather an intran- 
sitive one, or a state, does not differ from the active voice 
except that, in a way resembling the past tenses of the 
active of the auxiliary verb, it carries the designations of 
the subject (not acting) at the beginning of the respec- 
tive forms. Thus we find in the present tense n-aiz, z-era, 
d-a, g-era, z-era-te, d-ira; and in the imperfect tense 
nintzan, z-inan, z-an, gihan, zinaten, ziran. As in the 
transitive verbs, the infix -ke appears as characteristic of 
the potential and conditional. In the imperative we ob- 
serve z-ai-te, be ye, from z-adi-te.’ In the third person 
appears an element be- or at times bi-. In the subjunctive 
the element -di appears. Thus na-di-n, that I may be; 
gaitezen, that we may be; and in the past subjunctive, 
nen-di-n, that I might be, gindezen, that we might be. 


45- THE INTRANSITIVE VERB WITH THE INCLUSION OF 
THE DATIVE PROPER AND THE ETHICAL DATIVE 


Naturally the intransitive verb does not ordinarily 
contain within itself a reference to an object, but it is 
able to indicate a reference to an indirect dative: zait, he 


3With the radical form adi, be thou, from the form of address in 
which “thou” is used. 
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is for me; zintzaidean, thou wast for me. There is in- 
cluded also the form with title of courtesy. Thus zait, 
with masculine of the person addressed, is zaitadak, and 
with the feminine of the person addressed, zaitadan, 
“that he is for me.” The phrase “I am for him” will be 
natzaio; “that I am for him” would be natzaiok, natzaion, 
according as we address respectively a man or a woman. 


46. COMMENTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE BASQUE VERB 


By this cursory examination we perceive that the 
elements which form the Basque language have under- 
gone a very extensive historical development. The struc- 
ture of the Basque verb might be analyzed, but only 
laboriously, and the phonetics of the dialects, very insuf- 
ficiently studied up to the present, do not permit us to 
reconstruct with a sense of certainty all the forms that 
would be necessary to explain their operation. It is virtu- 
ally beyond our powers of imagination to conceive how 
there were incorporated upon a primitive nominal base 
form—sometimes regarded as infinitive, again as gerund, 
or as participle—the different elements, such as prefixes, 
suffixes, or infixes, expressing subject, object, agent, dative, 
special reference to the one addressed, signs of tense and 
mood, as well as elements denoting the plural of many of 
these categories. The process of this organization con- 
notes an extensive development and a very marked per- 
sonality, which can be explained as due to extremely long 
epochs of isolation. 
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It can be well understood that a conjugation that calls 
into play so many elements results in excessive com- 
plexity. In the majority of present-day modern languages, 
the tendency has been to reduce the necessary number of 
suffixes and other elements denoting person, number, 
tense, and mood, as for example in English and French. 
The consequence, therefore, of the complication of the 
Basque verb has been for the speakers themselves, at last, 
to try to find an easier device and a more manageable 
method. For this reason, the Basques in recent years 
have substituted, for the more primitive or “synthetic” 
conjugation, the periphrastic presentation. When out- 
side acquaintance with Basque began, that is to say, with 
the texts of the sixteenth century, it was found that the 
number of verbs properly conjugated in the synthetic 
arrangement was about 60, according to Lafon. Actu- 
ally, the number has been progressively reduced. 

True, the vast majority of verbs are now conjugated in 
the periphrastic form, with the addition of eduki (euki 
or ukhan) for the transitives, and izan for the intransi- 
tives. 


47. THE SYNTHETIC OR STRONG VERBS 


The conjugation of the synthetic verbs is more or 
less complicated. This is true also of euki or izan accord- 
ing as they are transitive or intransitive respectively. For 
example, “I know” from jakin will be d-aki-t, literally, it- 
know-I. From etorri we have n-ator, I come. The descrip- 
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tion of the conjugation of these verbs is very complicated 
and cannot be said to be complete. On the other hand, 
there coexist, at times, in one and the same verb, both 
synthetic and periphrastic forms. For example, in the 
poems of Dechepare by the side of nator, I come, we find 
niatorkezu, I come to you (plural); ezin dator, I am not 
able to come; and then also periphrastic forms, ethorten 
naiz, 1 am accustomed to come; ethorten aiz, thou art ac- 
customed to come; ethorten duk, he comes to you (sin- 
gular); ezgara ethorten, we are not want to come. The 
supplementing or substituting of roots is rather active. 
Thus, in this same verb etorri, we have a root augi and 
another, i, with the same significance. So, giten dira, they 
come; iaugiten da, he comes, he is coming; dauginian, 
when he comes. 


48. THE PERIPHRASTIC VERBS—VARIOUS ELEMENTS OF 
THEIR CONJUGATION 


For the formation of the tenses in the periphrastic 
conjugation, the verbal noun serves the purpose of the 
past participle in Romanic languages. With the present 
of the auxiliary verb, the verbal noun indicates the past; 
egin det, I have done {it)*; sartu da, he entered, he has 
entered. For indicating the present, we have the verbal 
noun in the form ending in -ten or tzen (the latter for 
roots ending in a dental), egiten det, I am accustomed to 
do (it); sartzen da, he is wont to enter, he enters. This 

4 Literally, “I have it done.” 
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may be sufficient for laying the foundation for under- 
standing the periphrastic conjugation, without troubling 
ourselves with the immense number of its forms. We 
shall limit ourselves to a brief résumé of the value of cer- 
tain elements appearing in the conjugation. We have al- 
teady seen how an -n serves as the sign of the relative pro- 
noun. Somewhat similar is the portion -la places after the 
verbal forms, which it converts into gerunds equivalent 
to our “while,” “as,” or “since” introducing a participle. 
So in Lazarraga’s version of the New Testament we read: 
gauza auk erran drauzkizuet, zuekin nagoela, these things 
have I said unto you, while being still with you; badakigu 
creature guziak suspirioz daudela, we know all living crea- 
tures, that they are breathing. The adverb al is used as the 
regular introductory particle for interrogations. The par- 
ticle for introducing a condition is ba, These two may be 
combined and we have as a result the form baldin. The 
original idea in al or abal is undoubtedly “‘by chance, may 
be”; or it can be an interrogative particle. The form bal- 
din is employed often in asseverations or affirmations, as. 
we find in Biscayan baldin bere, Guiptzcoan baldin ere, 
both meaning: “assuredly.” ° Very complicated is the use 
of the particle bait-, which placed before verbal forms 
serves to emphasize a subordinate relationship. Thus per- 
sekutatzen nau, bainatz gizon innozenta, he is persecut- 
ing me, but I am an innocent man. 


5 Baldin, if the explanation by Schuchardt avails, is simply a com- 
bination of the two elements ba and al. 
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49. GROUPING OF FORMS OF THE BASQUE VERB; COM- 
MENTS ON THE VERBAL ASPECT 


All forms of the Basque verb except the imperative 
may be distributed in two groups: one, of the present— 
the present proper, the relative present, the present with 
ba-, the present with alba-, the present with bait-, and the 
present with the suffix -ke. The other grouping comprises 
the preterite—the forms with the suffix -n, the eventual, 
the preterite with -ke, and the eventual with prefix ba- 
and with alba-. These forms of the second group have 
been well compared with the optative mood of the Greek 
and the Sanskrit. Furthermore the idea of “aspect” can 
be applied to the contrasting usages between the two 
groupings. Lafon, who has made a study of this problem 
of the groupings, in comparison with other, different lan- 
guages, is inclined to point out that “reality” is the char- 
acteristic of the prior group, while the forms of the sec- 
ond group imply or coincide with the “unreal.” To us it 
appears quite natural to place opposite one another in a 
straight line the past and the present with the future. But 
this is only one of several possibilities. The Basque has 
placed in the same plane the past, the eventual, the pre- 
scriptive, and the desired; and has opposed these to the 
forms of the first group, connoting reality. The deficiency 
in the characterization of certain verbal forms of the 
Basque is instructive for us in the matter of the lack of 
a primitive separation between the verb and the noun, or 
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even the adverb. We have already seen how the noun or 
adverb al or ahal—whose meaning is perhaps ‘to be able” 
or “power”—enters into the same morphology as the 
verbal modes, Certain aspects of the action of verbs are 
indicated in the same manner through the addition of 
invariable forms, which can be conceived of as adverbs, 
adjectives, or something similar. The element ari, to be 
occupied in, serves to give to the verb a durative or an 
iterative tinge. For example: anhitz gizon ari bada andrez 
gaizki erraiten, many men are continually engaged in 
speaking ill of women. There are other particles of simi- 
lar usage: bear, necessity; ezin, impossible; nai, to want; 
and others. 


V 


The Vocabulary of 


Basque 


50. DERIVATION OF WORDS 


The derivation of words in the Basque is accom- 
plished by an even greater activity than prevails, for ex- 
ample, among the Romanic languages. Certain suffixes 
are handled with less facility than those that indicate the 
syntactical case relationships. This has favored the labor 
upon which the generations of the present century have 
entered with excessive zeal, actuated by political motives, 
namely, of “purifying the language from borrowings,” or 
words of clearly Romanic affiliation. 

We shall point out some of the most prevalent suffixes 
of derivation: The “possessor” is denoted by the suffix 
-dun (clearly seen in the relative verbal form du-n, he 
who has); -lari (from Latin -arius, which denotes “office” 
or “profession”). Examples: petolari, ballplayer; aizke- 
lari, woodcutter. Adverbials are -ka and -ki, in arri-ka, 
stonily; eder-ki, prettily; -le or -gile denoting agency; and 
gintza for indication of office or profession calls up very 
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readily the root egin, to do or make; to the same abstract 
type, more or less influenced by the Latin as well as mod- 
ern languages, belong -kunde and -kuntza. So the ending 
-tza in bizitza, life; eriotza, death; arrautza, fishing (the 
occupation ). Dui or di is a collective; from Latin aria we 
find in Basque (k) era, in andiera, height; zabalera, width; 
lankera, manner of working. 

For adjectives signifying abundance we have the suffix 
-ti; for those denoting nationality -(t)ar. (We note in this 
connection a coincidence with words on Iberian coins, 
such as arseetar, saitabietar, which can be translated, re- 
spectively Saguntines and Setobensians.) 

Proclivity or intention is indicated by the suffix -bera; 
adjectives denoting propensity or a desire for something 
show the suffix -gura. The idea of “attachment to some- 
thing” is expressed by -oi. Azkue sees in this suffix the 
substantive oi, habit, custom—perhaps no more than the 
Romanic -on, -ono, seen in Spanish meticon, madrono. 

The suffixes -kote and -tzar are augmentatives (the lat- 
ter is connected with zarra, old), as also are -ko and -to. 
The diminutives in Basque, apart from those indicated 
by suffixes, are made by a procedure (except in the west) 
of palatalization of consonants of the normal grade. Thus, 
in Souletin, from adar, a horn, we have adar, the devil; 
from Pero, Peter, we find Pello, little Peter; from nabar, 
brown fiabar, variegated; from zuri, white, xuri whitish. 
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51. COMPOSITION; COMPOUND WORDS 


Compounds are very extensively employed in Basque, 
and of a type not unfamiliar to the student of the Indo- 
European languages. There are found copulative com- 
pounds such as aitamak, father and mother; senaremaz- 
tak, husband and wife, married couple. These show the 
sign of the plural just as similar compounds in Sanskrit. 
Moreover, they are declined as if they formed but one 
element. Thus we say: aitasemeen, of the father and son, 
nebarrebeen, of brothers and sisters; beso-bular-ezpan- 
artean, within arms, heart, and lips. The compound is in 
the inessive or locative case, as artean shows. Determina- 
tive compounds may be illustrated by the following ex- 
amples: surrandi, large noses; betoker, cross-eyed, made 
up of begi and oker. Or, they may be compounds of re- 
verse order: adjective and noun, as gauendi, midnight; or 
a determinative in case construction, such as txarribelarri, 
pig’s ear; laberto, bread from the oven. The Basque re- 
gards as compounds certain prepositional or adverbial de- 
terminatives: gizonaitzinean, among men; urtebarruan, 
within the year; itsasondoan, near the sea. Also frequent 
in Basque are onomatopoeic compounds of the type zur- 
tuburu, confusion (same as Spanish zurriburri, a raga- 
muffin) ; txiribiri, butterfly; zirimiri, fine rain, drizzle. On 
the other hand, the verbs do not permit compounds 
made by putting two verbs together; rarely also we find 
compounds of the type of noun and verbal noun, such as 
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hitzeman, to be promised, betrothed (literally hitz, word, 
plus eman, given). On the whole the Basque admits of 
composition much more extensively than the Romanic 
languages. 


52. ORDER OF WORDS 


The order of words in Basque is very free. The rela- 
tive portion or clause in a sentence, which is subordi- 
nated generally in the speech of other peoples, we very 
often find in Basque occupying first position in the sen- 
tence. Thus nik behar diren guziak eginen ditut, I shall 
do all (things) that are necessary. In the literal order of 
the Basque this reads, “I necessary which are all things 
do I shall,” where we see the first position in the sen- 
tence is given to the relative clause. The rule is that the 
determining word takes second place. The position of the 
verb, then, is accustomed to be consistent, except in 
negative and interrogative sentences. This principle by 
which the determining element takes second place ap- 
plies also to the grammatical elements as well as to the 
words. In the sentence Barkhatu, jauna, dio erraten 
Dominika, Chimun zenaren alharguntz-ak, Pardon, sir, it 
is Dominika who says (it) the widow of the deceased 
Chimun, the “suffix of agent” -ak is not taken by the 
noun subject, but by the appositive. 

Subordination in Basque is accomplished by means of 
a suffix or a prefix, which is joined to the conjugated 
verbal form of the dependent clause. Thus we have, by 
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the side of an example of the relative of the type noted 
above, ikusi dugun etxea ederra da, the house that we 
have seen is beautiful, other types of subordination. With 
-la are constructed some types like the Spanish subordi- 
nate clauses introduced by que. For example, badaki ikusi 
dugu-la, be assured that we have seen it (dugu, we have; 
dugula, that we have). A type of conditional is jadanik 
ikusi badugu, ezagutuko dugu, if we really have seen it, 
we shall recognize it (badugu, if we have). One of the 
causal type is bada-kigu ikusi dagulakotz, we know it be- 
cause (-lakotz) we have seen it. 

It is typical of Basque that a group of words may func- 
tion as a single word. The particle which, according to 
our method of expression, introduces a subordinate 
clause or phrase, is found in Basque as a case suffix at the 
end of the phrase, Thus hil guzien phizteko eguna ethorri 
arte, until the day of the resurrection of all the dead ar- 
rives. This clause also illustrates nicely the fact that in 
many Basque sentences the order of words is exactly the 
opposite of the corresponding English expression. Lit- 
erally here we have “dead of all resurrection the day 
come until.” So prevalent is this order of words, in con- 
trast with our own, that it is very helpful, when attempt- 
ing to translate into English a new and difficult Basque 
sentence, to begin at the end and work backward. The 
Basque also permits such a word order as would be ex- 
pressed in English, “the man I saw yesterday's father,” 
instead of “the man whose father I saw yesterday.” This 
is noted by Lewy as a type of word order prevalent in the 
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primitive languages of Eastern Europe, where it seems to 
be a prevailing feature. 

The importance of the nominal phrase confirms the 
strongly nominal value of the verb in Basque (see Sec- 
tion 35). We add here two verses by Dechapare com- 
pletely lacking any conjugated verb form: 


Estalzeko ez izanen ehonere lekhurik, 

Agertzera nork eginen ordu hartan bathirik. 

To conceal himself, he has nowhere any place; 

To reveal himself, who has in that hour the courage? 


The lack of the conjugated auxiliaries is noticeable. 
The pure nominal form is able to retain, in the context, 
a complete verbal value, modal inclosed. Thus konkorrek 
kanta, mainguek dantza, the hunchbacks sing, the crip- 
ples dance—literally, for singing (for to sing) and for 
dancing (for to dance). 


53. A FEW NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY OF BASQUE 


There is no need, at this point, to accentuate the 
heterogeneous origins of the Basque vocabulary. It is 
likely that many of the monosyllabic words of Basque 
ought to be traced back to most remote antiquity; their 
relationship with other languages is difficult, if not im- 
possible. We shall mention, by chance, su(t), fire; ke, 
smoke; lo, sleep; (h)il, to die death; me, thin, as well as 
some roots of the reduplicated type: gogo, spirit; gogor, 
hard; garagar, barley. But these elements appear well 
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amalgamated with the foundations of the language, and 
may be compared—except in a number of instances where 
the coincidence is accidental—with the Caucasic and 
Hamitic families. The vocabulary made up of words of 
Latino-Romanic origin is predominant statistically, in 
the ancient literary texts, as well as in the spoken lan- 
guage. The “purifying” of the language from all bor- 
rowed, extraneous words is based on a feeling of exclusion 
of all perceptible infiltration. This is a strictly modern 
situation linked largely with politics, and it parallels the 
purifying of more or less extraneous expressions from 
other modern European languages, thus elevating them 
to the category of literary languages. The first step in this 
direction to make of Basque a language like any other 
will be, of necessity, to create a common language super- 
ficially, but of the several dialectical ramifications. 


VI 
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54. NECESSITY FOR THE STUDY OF THE BASQUE DIA- 
LECTS; CLASSIFICATION OF THE BASQUE DIALECTS 


To complete this brief exposition of the Basque lan- 
guage, we must refer here to the dialectology. This is a 
field in which one can experience and test the modem 
methods of linguistics. The new concepts of dialectology 
can be applied with advantage to the study of the Basque 
dialectology which, created over a hundred years ago by 
Prince Bonaparte, still today moves within the orbit 
sketched by him. Even in the most recent books there is 
repeated the following diagram of the dialects first set 
forth by him, and which we reproduce here with some 
slight corrections: 


A 
I. BISCAYAN 
1. Eastern: Marquina 
2. Western: Guemica, Bermeo, Plencia, Arratia, 
Orozco, Arrigoriaga, Ochandiano 
3. Of Guiptizcoa: Vergara, Salinas 
II. GUIPUZCOAN 
106 


TI. 


VI. 


VII. 
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B 
4. Northern: Hernani, Tolosa, Azpeitia 
5. Southern: Cegama 
6. Of Navarra: Burunda, Echarri-Aranaz 


HIGH NAVARRESE, Northern 
7. Of Ulzama: Lizaso 
8. Of Baztan: ‘Elizondo 
g. OF las Cinco Villas: Vera 
1o, Of Araquil: Huarte-Araquil 
11. Of Araiz: Inza 
12. Of Guipuzcoa: Inin 


. LABOURDIN 


13. Proper: Sara, Ainhoa, San Juan de Luz 
14. Hybrid: Arcangues 


. HIGH NAVARRESE: Southern 


15. Cispamplonés: Egiies (today extinct) 
Olaibar, Arce, Erro, Burguete 

16. Of Ilzarbe: Puente la Reina (extinct) 

17. Ultra pamplonés: Olza (today only in part 
Basque); Zizur (the same); Gulina. 

SOULETIN 

18. Proper: Tardets 

1g. Roncalés: Vidangoz, Urzainqui (extinct) Uztar- 
roz (today Basque only in part) 

LOW NAVARRESE: Eastern 


20. Cizo-Mixano: Cize, Mixe, Bardos, Arberoue 
21. Of the Adour: Briscous, Urcuit 
22. Salazarés: Salazar 
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VII. LOW NAVARRESE: Western 
23. Baigorrés: Baigorry 
24. Of the Labourd: Ustaritz, Mendionde 
25. Aezcoano: Aézcoa 


The exact Bonaparte, anticipating the precision with 
which in his own time distinctions in dialects were being 
made, set forth that No. 8 of the diagram shown above, 
as of Baztan, could be considered within the Labourdin 
group as well as in the Northern High Navarrese. In the 
same way he designated as “intermediate” the Northern 
High Navarrese (which could be considered as a sub- 
dialect of the Southern High Navarrese) and likewise the 
Low Navarrese, Western (which is in reality a sub- 
variety of the Low Navarrese, Eastern). 

Only a linguistic atlas such as that for many years 
claimed for Don Julio de Urquilo and the preparatory 
labors initiated by him and by Lacombe can resolve these 
newly established problems. 

The personality of those dialects we do not know suf- 
ficiently so as to determine to what degree they are the 
consequence of a differentiation of a possible “common 
Basque,” or whether, on the contrary, the dialects ac- 
tually continue languages originally affinitive, but dis- 
tinct. Some authorities (such as Lacombe) point to the 
strong personality of the Biscayan in contrast with the re- 
maining dialects, as a remnant of a language that cannot 
be reduced to the supposed primitive Basque unity. On 
the other hand, with more caution, Lafon has insisted on 
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the notable coincidences which at times appear between 
the Biscayan in the extreme west and the Souletin in the 
eastern confines of the Basque territory, and which speak 
so often in favor of a primitive unity that manifests itself 
in the lateral areas. Furthermore, Caro Baroja has arrived 
at the belief that the actual dialects tend to correspond 
to the ancient peoples of the area: the Biscayan, he as- 
sumes, are the heir to the language of the Bardulos, while 
the ancient Gascons are the precursors of the Navarrese 
and the Souletin dialects. 

These problems will approach their solution as a result 
of the scientific study of the Basque dialectology. This is, 
as we have declared above, a field indispensable to the in- 
stilling of linguists with methods of labor, and to the per- 
fecting of the procedures employed in linguistic atlases. 
Dialectology is essential to the study of Basque, and with 
reason did Larramendi write this as a thesis for the 
founding of Basque grammar: “The Basque is delectable 
because of the beautiful variety of its dialects.” And in 
reality that is something precious for linguists. 


55. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The fact that the Basque lived for so many centuries 
in close proximity with neighboring languages has given 
it a very peculiar individuality; but while it has received 
from its neighbors certain borrowings and influences, it 
has not lost, by any means, its unique personality. On 
the other hand, the Romanic speakers who live in close 
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contact with the Basques have taken many elements 
from them. And while the Basque people have taken but 
little part in the various struggles for leadership among 
their neighbors, they have apparently bestowed upon 
them much of their lasting genius. This is true among 
such dialects as the Navarro-Aragon, the Gascon, and the 
Bearnais, on either side of the Pyrenees. If today we are 
not quite ready to affirm that the Basque is an Iberian, 
nor that from Iria Flavia to Iliberis at one time Basque 
was spoken, we still cannot deny that the Castilian has 
arisen on the soil of the Vardulos, the Autrigones, the 
Cantabrians, and the Turmogos, within the confines of 
Indo-European Spain and the Basque country, which 
latter resisted all assimilations from the invaders. This 
wonderful preservation of the Basque from remote an- 
tiquity has made it most desirable that such a precious 
telic shall not be lost. In spite of the “modern way of 
life” and with no intention of making of Basque a new 
jargon alien to its inherent genius, the Basque mothers 
continue to teach their children that language ten thou- 
sand years old; and in the mountains there continues to 
resound through the villages and farms that mysterious 
idiom which leads back directly to the prehistory of 
Spain and the whole of southwestern Europe. 
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